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| POETRY. 





For the Woman’s Journal. 
MY BABY. 


BY BESSIE BISBIF HUNT. 


The cares of day were put away, 

And come the happy hour of play. 

My baby bright, in robe of white 

Stole to my arms with footstep light. 

The moon, with playfal clouds between, 

Threw down a flood of silver sheen; 

My baby laughed with gleeful joy, 

And thought the moon made fora toy. 

Two dimpled hands she raised upright, 

Then clapped them fast in her delight; 

“Good moon,” she called in lively glee, 

“Come down, good moon and play with me!" 
Manchester, N H. 











‘THE TENTH MUSE, 


Some of the most interesting pages in 
Professors Tyler’s new and delightful ‘‘His- 
tory of American Literature” are those de- 
voted to the first professional poet of New 
England,” as he calls her—the once celebra- 
ted ‘Tenth Muse” Anne Bradstreet. This 
high-sounding epithet came from the title 
page bestowed upon her first book by its 
London editor. In 1650 there appeared in 
that city a work entitled ‘‘The Tenth Muse 
lately sprung up in America; or Several 
Poems, compiled with great variety and 
learning, full of delight; wherein especially 
is contained a complete discuurse and de- 
scription of the four elements, constitutions, 
ages of man,seasons of the year ;together with 
an exact epitome of the four monarchies, 
viz. the Assyrian, Persian, Grecian, Roman; 
also, a dialogue between Old England and 
New concerning the late troubles; with 
divers other pleasant and serious poems. 
By a gentlewoman in those parts. Printed 
at London, for Stephen Bowtell, at the sign 
of the Bible, in Pope’s Head alley.” 

The career of Anne Bradstreet was by no 
means an ordinary literary development. 
Her father, Thomas Dudley—afterwards 
governor of Massachusetts—was at one time 
steward of the Puritan nobleman, the Ear! 
of Lincoln; his daughter passed some of 
her childhood at the Earl’s castle; and mar- 
ried at sixteen Simon Bradstreet, nine years 
older than herself. Two years later in 1630 
they sailed for America, Simon Bradstreet 
was almost steadily in public office for 
more than sixty years; was secretary, coun- 
cillor, governor; showed great strength of 
character; fearlessly opposed the witchcraft 
delusion and several unrighteous wars; and 
died at ninety-four, bearing the title of ‘‘the 
Nestor of New England.” His wife died 
long before him, in 1662; her poems were 
published in renewed editions in 1650, 1678, 
1758, and 1867; this last being a full reprint, 
including her prose also, and edited by John 
Harvard Ellis. 

Imagine now the life of this young mar- 
ried woman, emigrating at eighteen to 
America, and carrying into the wilderness 
her poetic tastes and her early memories of 
an Earl's castle! She says in her autobi- 
graphic sketch ‘‘After a short time I 
changed my condition and was married, 
and came into this country, where I found 
a new world and new manners, at which 
my heart rose. But after 1 was convinced 
| was the way of God, I submitted to it.” 
Iler husband was one of the founders of 
Cambridge, and one of the first settlers at 
Andover, where she lived for thirty years, 
n what is still called the Bradstreet farm 
She never had a strong constitution, she 
bore eight children, she was the wife of a 
pioneer farmer who was obliged often to be 
absent from home on public duty. Amid 
these circumstances it is simply wonderful 
that she should have been a ‘‘Tenth Muse,” 
even to the most exaggerating admirer, and 
allowing as vast an interval as we please 
between her and the other nine. That is, 
it is amazing that the verse-making faculty 
did not altogether desert her, amid the ab- 
sorbing practical cares cf such a life. 

It must be frankly confessed that the 
greater part of her poetry is now unreada- 
ble. But this is no more than can be said 
of the more eminent representatives of the 
school that then prevailed in literature—the 
school called by Milton ‘‘fantastie” and by 

Tohnson “metaphysical.” Much of her 
verse might have been written by Wither, 
uarles, Donne, Crashaw or even George 
Herbert. But here and there; as with all 
of these, She has left lines and passages of 
‘val beauty, and thoughts of noble religious 


wisdom. And more than any of these 


named, except Herbert, she has left descrip- 
tions of scenery that show a genuine feeling 
for nature. Wordsworth maintained that 
Anne, duchess of Winchilsea, was one of the 
earliest English poets to give descriptions 
of outdoor objects. She was born about 
the time Anne Bradstreet died; yet see with 
what delight the American ‘‘muse” dwells 
on the beauty of the autumnal landscape, 
so peculiarly attractive as seen from the hill 
at Andover. 
‘Sometime now past in the autumnal tide, 
When Phebus wanted but one hour to bed, 
The treer all richly clad, yet void of pride 
Were gildedo’er by his rich golden head.” 

She walks onward and reaches the beau- 
tiful Merrimack,—whose banks were within 
a mile or two of her home, and whose 
charms she thus sang, nearly two centuries 
before Whittier. Note the singularly mod- 
ern quality of the strain; and yet it has a 
flavor of Spenser, from the structure of the 
verse: 
“Under the cooling shadow of astately elm 

Clove sat | by a goodly river's side, 
Where gliding streams the rocks did overwhelm; 

A lonely piace, with pleasures dignified. 
I once that loved the shady woods go well 


Now thought the rivers did the trees excel, 
And if the sun would ever shine, there would I dwell. 


‘While on the stealing stream I fixed mine eye 
Which to the lonyed-for ocean held its course 

I marked nor crooks, nor rubs, that there did lie, 
Could hinder aught, but still angment its force; 

O happy flood, quoth [, that holds thy race 

Till thou arrive at thy beloved place. 

Noris it rocks and shoals that can obstruct thy pace.” 


Then she concludes in a really fine sono 
rous strain :— 


*O Time, the fatal wreck of mortal things, 

That draws oblivion's curtain over king<: 

Their samptuous monuments, men know them not; 

Their names without a record are forgot; 

ve parts, their ports, their pomps, all laidin the 

ust; 

Nor wit, nor gold, nor buildings, 'scape time's rust. 

Bat he whose name is graved in the white stone 

Shall last and shine, when all of these are gone." 
Here and there occurs a reference to the 

traditional disparagement of the intelligence 

of woman; and Professor Tyler tells us that 

“she seemed to take vast pleasure in the 

magnificent career of Queen Elizabeth.” 

She wrote of this monarch: 

“She hath wiped off the aspersion of her sex 


That women wi-do'n lac« to play the Rex... .. 
Now say, have women worth, or nave they none? 
Or had they some, but with our Queen is *t gone? 
Nay, masculines, you have thus taxed as long; 
But she, thouzh dead, will vindicate our wrong, 


Let such as say our sex is void of reason, 
Know ‘tis asland-r now, but once ‘twas treason.” 


Anne Bradstreet was certainly not void of 
reason nor of rhyme; and her children’s 
children have intellectually vindicated their 
ancestry. From her are descended, as Pro- 
fessor Tyler tells us, some of the most gifted 
of New England families; the Channings, 
the Danas, the Lees, the Buckminsters; and 
among her living posterity are Wendell 
Phillips aud Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

T. W. H. 
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“BIOLOGY AND WOMAN’S RIGHTS.” 


Epitors JouRNAL.—I am an unprofes- 
sional and unscientific woman; my husband 
is a professional and scientific man. I am 
a lover of all soris of pretty little stories, 
such as those of Mary Howitt and Hans 
Anderson. 1 revel in Scott’s novels and 
adore Mother Goose. My husband broods 
over great volumes, and delves deeply into 
new pamphlets abounding in such over- 
powering words as ‘‘biological,” ‘‘ethnolog- 
ical,” ‘‘morpbological,” *‘anthropological,” 
“differentiation,” ‘‘specialization,” with no 
end of organs and functions, and functions 
and organs, which those versed in the ‘‘so- 
lidarity of the sciences” tell us have a close 
connection one with the other. 

Now that science has become so popular, 
we, (that is my husband,) takes the Popular 
Science Monthly, and what a light on top of 
a bushel it is, to be sure! I will not try to 
enumerate the times I have gone to sleep to 
the sound of such words as these, falling 
from my good man’s lips;—‘hypothesis,” 
“analogy,” ‘‘molecular,” ‘‘dynamic,” ‘‘he- 
redity,” ‘‘evolution,” with many more that 
I wil] not venture to spell. 

Last night, however, I kept awake, and 
listened to a whole paper. It had the very 
taking title of “Biology and Woman's 
Rights.” The biology took the fancy of my 
liege lord, but I, with a woman’s fondness 
for last words, was more captivated by the 
latter part of the title. 

But my husband and I make a unity, he 
being the unit end I the final letter; the no- 
body; and our souls blended through the 
pages of this wonderful paper, he finding 
instruction in the recital of the structural 
differences existing between males and fe- 
males, which, so far as I know, no writer or 
speaker of any sort, in any language, in any 
age of the world has ever been ignorant 
enough or fanatical enough to deny; and I, 
in the multiplicity of its ponderous facts, 
found such awe stricken sort of entertain- 
ment as I experienced in the long-gone 
years in listening to those stories, wierd and 

wild, which treated of the Bug-a-boos lurk- 





ing somewhere amid shadows dim, that 








would yet, in some fearful hour, pounce 
down upon and mayhap devour that luck- 
less daughter of Eve who should be caught 
in the act of throwing a ball, trundling a 
hoop, going a-fishing, or anything else by 
which she should earn the execrable cogno- 
men of “‘tom-boy.” And parts of this 
learned paper amused me in the same way, 
and almost in the same measure, as did that 
recent and thrillingly written account of 
a husband of mathematical eye and sound 
judgment, who went to show his wife the 
way to open the refractory bureau-drawer 
calmly and with ease to herself, when lo! 
it started awry, after its wonted fashion, and 
the more he was vexed, and the more his 
wife was not, the moresawry it grew. I 
am indebted for this little classic to the Dan- 
bury man, 

But this scientific mav, whose paper is 
copied by the Popular Science Monthly from 
the Quarterly Journal of Science (which is, 
I presume, just one quarter as wise as a 
monthly,) with a magnanimous zcal in be- 
half of humanity, after a period of pro- 
found study and solemn self communion, 
no doubt, sets before us such immitigable 
facts as this: ‘‘The great toe in man is con- 
sidered by Prof. Owen the most character- 
istic feature of the human skeleton; but in 
an embyo about an inch in length, Prof. 
Wyman found this member not lying far- 
allel with the other toes but projecting out 
from the side of the foot, as it does perma- 
nently in theso called Quadrumana, in their 
mature condition. 

Now surely this fact, when brought to the 
notice of any strong-minded woman, ought 
at once to reform her back to her sphere! 

After this he tells us that ‘‘the cow is or- 
dinarily perfectly harmless, while the bull, 
when above four years old, is one of the 
most dangerous animals known, attacking 
and killing human beings not for food like 
the lion and tiger, but out of pure superflu- 
ity of naughtiness.” 

Well, if Brindle continues to be so gen- 
tle that littlechildren may come and gaze 
lovingly into her large, dark, wistful eyes, 
or rejoice to pat and smoothe her motherly 
sides, while the milk-maid sings to the tinkle 
of the nutritious stream filling the pail; and 
if the bulls, (over four years of age, mind 
you,) go raging and roaring through the land 
aserstin Bashan, or rush in frantic fury 
into the jaws of a barbarous death with 
Beauty looking on, at Madrid—it is plain 
to be seen that Lucy Stone should say no 
more about “taxation without representa- 
tion,” but retire at once and forever into the 
bosom of her family! 

Our writer on biology and Woman’s 
Rights, however, though he dwells long and 
learnedly on the moral force of male fero- 
city, pays the gorilla, (7. ¢., the gentleman 
gorilla,) a high compliment. Hear him: 

A )ady gorilla would be in evil case in- 
deed if her husband did not treat her with 
a gentleness and *kindness which many of 
our own species would do well to imitate. 

Now surely if the lines of the ‘‘lady gor- 
illa,” have fallen to her in such pleasant 
places, it follows, according to the logical 
link connecting Woman’s Rights and biolo- 
gy, that Mary A. Livermore should be 8i- 
lenced and taught to know her place. 

But from this man’s solid facts one of 
the refreshing digressions is this admission: 

“There is no use in laughing at this agita- 
tion.” 

Oh! ye careless and unconcerned; ye who 
have hitherto regarded this matter as a joke; 
who have referred to it with unbecoming 
levity; lengthen and solemnize your faces 
like unto the face of Deacon Bedott, for 
here we are taught that, in relation to this 
matter, laughter cannot be utilized. 

Again, with admirable and condescending 
candor, the writer informs us that: 

No one demands especial laws and insti- 
tutions for the benefit of those womanish 
men who betray a preference for feminine 
occupations, which win for them such epi- 
thets as molly-cots, cot-queans, etc. 

For these incredible variations in the male 
of the human species, our author makes no 
attempt to account, though, to me, the di- 
vergence of his skeleton’s big toe sinks into 
insignificance in comparison. He does not 
tell us either,that the womarish young man 
who stands behind the counter to sell gar- 
ters, corsets, etc., to the modest and refined 
young ladies of our land, or he who, of his 
own free will, chooses his own sphere to be 
a molloy cot ina hotel, is one of the sov- 
ereigns of our Republic, and tbat, on elec- 
tion day, he exercises the same right to 9 
voice in the government which is accorded 
to president, senator, or judge of the Su- 
preme Court. Now, connecting Biology 
with Woman’s Rights, is it not plain to the 
way-faring woman though adunce, that the 
noble, the poetic, the highly educated Julia 
Ward Howe shall have no political rights at 
all in her native land,—to say nothing of 


,self-conceit he -cannot be reached. 





all the rest of us women? 

Is not this, after all, the great unguessable 
riddle—will the end of this agitation, the 
good time coming, the enfranchisement, the 
greater happiness, the higher development 
of all women, weigh favorably in the bal- 
ance against this ‘‘forlorn and shipwrecked 
brother’s” disgustedness at the means? 
When he says: 

he tiger, for instance, exceeds the tigress 
in size by a proportion of from ten to twen- 
ty per cent, 

Can he not see that tiger and tigress roam 
with exactly equal freedom over desert and 
through jungle, male and female, as God 
made them, mated to be happy after their 
own fashion in the place assigned them by 
Infinite Goodness? 

Anon a majestic sentence contains this 
significant statement: 

A community of rooks is made up of mar- 
ried couples. 

That a community of rooks is made up 
of married couples, we must admit, is 
enough to petrify the whole Woman move- 
ment! Who would have the hardihood to 
champion the other side of this question? 
Nobody! aA community of rooks is made 
up of married couples, therefore Woman 
must not advance, but must remain fixed in 
an eternal state of subjection. 

Following this, we are told that: 

A tribe of baboons consists of a number 
of males, each one having his wives and 
offspring. 

Precisely. A number of males make the 
tribe, and this being so, why, of course, a 
number of men make a town, county or 
State—wives and offspring are only the ac- 
com paniments. 

Then this astute philosopher, this writer 
of great erudition, this just man, tells us, 
(can we believe it of ourselves, and will 
Victoria continue to be the ruler of the 
mightiest empire on earth after this,) that: 

The Woman's Rights movement seeks ‘‘to 
constitute society of atoms instead of mole- 
cules.” 

O men, with sisters dear, 

O men with mothers and wives," 
who would substitute atoms for molecules, 
up now and assert your rights, relying on 
your superior size, your fighting weight, 
your breadth of brow and length of limbs, 
rise in your might! let your every lamp be 
burning, every ship be manned, every gun 
be loaded, aye! and pointed too, to prevent 
this point being carried, this awful catastro- 
phe brought about. ‘‘Society to be formed 
of atoms instead of molecules.” Awful! 

Has Man no attributes apart from and 
above the rook, the baboon and other ani- 
mals of the lower species cited by this writer, 
whose tutelary divinity I guess to bea 
monkey? Is not Woman his companion? as 
he rises must not she rise too? It was once 
an untried experiment for men to govern 
themselves; it is not sonow; they ventured 
boldly, and success has crowned their ef- 
forts. It was onve a dream, and seemingly 
avery wild one, that Woman should bya 
ballot express her wishes and have some 
control of public affairs; it is a reality now; 
in far and fair Wyoming she has put on the 
white vesture of freedom, and it becomes 
her well. 

Woman’s probationary period has been 
of long duration; what wonder that her 
heart has often overflowed and she has told 
in too passionate words her bitter sense of 
hereditary wrong? Oh, that this man could, 
just for a little while, experience some of 
the vexatious vicissitudes of Woman’s life, 
as ‘‘contra distinguished” (1 use his own 
word) from Man's. But while his high 
mightiness occupies his present pinnacle of 
How 
can he believe, as he says, that: 

The difference between the mean of the 
crania of contemporary Parisian men and 
women is almost double the difference which 
existed in ancient Egypt. 

I cannot believe this, though to be sure, 
those women far back in the ages whose arts 
are lost to us, many have reached a culiure 
undreained of in our time. 

But why can he not believe of the wo- 
men of the Nineteenth Century, that they 
are but striving to keep abreast of their 
brothers? Why should any man owe Wo- 
man the inveterate grudge which this man 
seems to owe her? 

To be sure the better specimens of wo- 
mankind he amiablv tolerates, but Man is 
always king, and when Woman seeks to 
draw too near the throne, he cries out, 
“Treason!” and she is at once and merciless- 
ly beheaded, and consigned to shades of 
primeval gloom. 

After all, the world moves; and my hus- 
band looks forward with me to the time 
when our unity shall consist of two units; 
but not of atoms instead of molecules—oh 
nol Lou1sr V. Boyp. 

Dublin, Wayne, Oo., Ind. 





WOMEN. 


Miss Frances E. Wriiiarp gave the 
evening address before the Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union of the Sixth Con- 
gressional District of Ilinois. 


CONCERNING 


Mrs. Exizaseta Curip died in Boston 
the other day at the age of ninetyceven. 
She remembered seeing Washington when 
she was twelve years old. 

Miss CARVER, a teacher in Madison Uni- 
versity, where she receives a thousand dol- 
lars salary, is planning a second trip to Eu- 
rope, for much needed rest and also study. 


Princess ALIck, the Grand Duchess of 
Hesse Darmstadt, died recently of diphthe- 
ria, on the anniversary of the death of her 
father, Prince Albert, which occurred in 
1861. The Princess was the third child and 
second daughter of Queen Victoria. and 
was born in 1843, 


Miss Arcort’s “Under the Lilacs” has 
been published in London, by Sampson, Low 
& Co. The Hruminer remarks that while 
her name was not by any means unknown, 
and her previous boogs justified it in expect 
ing something better than the common run 
of children’s stories, yet it was ‘‘hardly pre- 
pared for so fresh and delightful a tale as 
this.” 


Miss Auice Watcort, of Arnold's Mills, 
R. I., on Wednesday evening, Deccmber 
18, assembled a very pleasant gathering of 
her friends and neighbors of both sexes, at 
her residence, for the purpose of forming a 
Literary and Musical Society. The exerci- 
ses consisted of readings, singing and a cha- 
rade. Committees were chosen to arrange 
a programme for the next entertainment. 


Mrs. Prescrnpra Kimpann, Miss,E.iza 
R. Snow, Mrs. Barasnesa W. Smita, 
Mrs. Zina D. Younea, Mrs. Hannan T. 
Kina, Mrs. MAraaret T. Smoot, Dr. Ro- 
MANIA B. Pratt, Mrs Puase Wooprurr 
and Mrs. E. B. Weis addressed fifteen 
hundred Mormon ladies convened in the 
theatre, at Salt Lake City, Utah, November 
16, in behalf of ‘Plural Marriage.” Miss 
Annitt WELLs read a preamble and resolu- 
tions, avowing their belief in ‘‘the doctrine 
of the patriarchal order of marriage, "which 
were unanimously adopted; and a closing 
prayer was offered by Mrs. Exizanrra 
Howarp. 


Miss Mary H. Kroovt, of Crawfordsville, 
Ind., is suggested by a correspondent of the 
Crawfordsville Journal as a suitable candi- 
date for the office of County Superintendent 
of Schools. The Indianapolis Herald ap 
proves of the nomination, and expects that 
“The editor of the Journal, its correspond- 
ents, teachers and trustees, being persons of 
intelligence and good sense, will, of course, 
second the suggestion. No better appoint- 
ment could be made, Miss Krout is as well 
qualified to fill the office as any man in 
Montgomery County. She has been a suc- 
cessful teacher, and is a most estimable 
lady; and the county would be doing itself 
an honor by placing her in the Superintend. 
ent’s office "’ 

Miss JENNIE Couitns is still actively busy 
for the working girls, whose interests she so 
faithfully represents. The fair in aid of 
‘‘Boffin’s Bower” will open in January. 
The cause should appeal to public sympa- 
thy, for it is truly noble and deserving. 
Comparatively few people are aware of how 
much Miss Collins, by her own indefatiga- 
ble labors, has accomplished. Hundreds 
upon hundreds of deserving girls have rea- 
son to remember her as their best friend in 
their hour of need, and scores of those who 
have fallen have been reclaimed by her per- 
sonal efforts in their behalf. In this Christ- 
mas time, generous people, in their giving, 
should not forget the fair in aid of Boffin’s 
Bower. 


CoMRADE Barry, whose proper name is 
Mrs. Fiora E. Barry, resides in Boston, 
and, upon one occasion at least, went from 
her far-away Northern home to Baltimore 
to sing for the benefit of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, and the boys; as a compli. 
ment to her devotion, elected her an honor- 
ary member of the Post, a distinction con- 
ferred only upon one other lady. The song 
which the fair comrade sang, was called 
‘*The Flag’s Come Back to Tennessee.” It 
was a well written song, and was rendered 
with a pathos and unction that left few 
cheeks in the large audience unmoi:tened 
hy tears. We were carried back to the 
dark days of 1864, when we were in a posi 
tion to see many hundreds of these East 
Tennesseans brought away, literally starved 
to death, from the prison pens of the South, 
only to die when they reached the free land 
of the North, and if we shed a few tears 
ourselves, it was because we could not help 
it. 
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POETRY. 


[The following poems are published 4 request. 
They were read at the reception given to Mre. Lucy 
Stone by the New England'Women’s Clab.} 


LUCY STONE. 


BY C. H. CODMAN. 

When Slavery's dark and lurid clouds hung threaten- 
ing o’er our land, 

And ties aniting these dear States were proving ropes 
of sand; 

Then first was heard a soft, clear voice, above the 
din and strife, 

Leading the Nation to the ground, needed to save its 
life! 

Alas! how very few of us had then the eyes to see, 

As did the wise one Lucy Stone, and her friendly 

H. B. B. 

When through our land the question ran, what can @ 
woman do, 

To lift the burdens from her sex, or even from a 
few? 

She thonght, with other brave young souls, there'd 
surely be one less, 

If but one burden were cut off—so they cut off the 
dress. 

Oh very brave indeed it was, as brave as brave could 


be; 

So brave, that then our Lucy Stone attracted H. B. B. 

Again, when thoughtful souls perceived the evil of 
the-hour, 

That politics, the church, and state, were getting in 
its power; 

She was among the first to see, (‘twere well we'd soon- 
er heeded) 

Like Adam in the garden old, 'twas ‘‘Woman” that 
Man needed; 

And so she set herself to work, to make al] women 
free, 

Our ever noble Lucy Stone, and so did H. B. B 

And in this happy Club of ours, since first it came to- 
gether, 

No one has truer been to it, in fair or stormy weath- 
eT— 

No one has tried to lift it up to purer, loftier heights, — 

Than she whothinks Truth, Love and Growth, are 
surely Woman’s Rights; 

Oh, pure and sweet and strong she is, as one well- 
nigh can be, . 

Oar faithful sister Lucy Stone—and so thinks H. B. B. 

And now the years go rolling on in majesty sublime, 

And onr dear friend is looking toward the sunset’s 
golden time; 

Like her loved brother,—Garrison—may she still live 
to eee, 

The full fruition of her work for Truth and Liberty, 

And all who've gathered here to-night, at least in this 


agree 
That Lucy Stone deserves all that—and so does H. 


And when it’s all accomplished, and (happiest of 
sights!) 

Not only all our womankind, but men have got their 
rights, 

How she will sit and praise the Lord, till she climbs 
the Golden Stair, 

Anxious, as she is here, if wrong, to make all right 
up there; 

And long, oh long, in happiness may she still live to see 

A world of Truth and freedom,—and in it, H. B. B. 

—_ ———_ eo ——-—-—— 


ODE TO A “STONE,” 


BY J, A. SPRAGUE 


Air ;—“ The rose that all are praising.” 
The precious stones they're praising 
Are not the stones for me; 
Or diamonds richly blazing, 
Or pearls of high degree. 
But here's a Stone whose living light 
Shone out on Woman’s darkest night, 
Her downcast eyes upraising. 
Oh, that’s the Stone for me, 
Oh, that’s the Stone &c, &c. 
Thegtone the builders covet 
Is not the stone for me; 
We place our Stone above it, 
In strength and symmetry; 
We make it key-stone of our arch, 
Beneath it see our sisters march; 
No power on earth can move it. 
Oh that’s the Stone &c. &c. 
Or would we build a tower, 
A tower strong and high; 
A corner-stone of power 
This Stone can well supply. 
Its grain so firm and fine and clear, 
Enduring still, though year by year 
Dark clouds may round it lower. 
Oh, that’s the Stone &c. &c. 
Thus, precious stone, or key-stone, 
(No stumbling stone is she,) 
Foundation-stone, or cap-stone, . 
No other stone will we. 
As light, ‘tis strong and clear and pure, 
As force, ‘tis earnest, true and sure; 
We'll make it then our Touch-stone. 
Oh, that’s the Stone &c. &c. 


THE LITTLE PONY 
WHO 
WROUGHT A MIRACLE OF GOOD CHEER. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. 








BY MISS G. F. GILBERT. 

The traditional Indian stands in front of 
the dilapidated tobacco store, on an out-of- 
the-way street, perpetually holding forth 
his bunch of symbolical cigars, as a silent 
and urgent appeal to all smokers to enter 
therein, and straightway to purchase the 
thing signified, fora song. Looking down 
the half-deserted street,ihrough the chill mis- 
ty rain, where the early December twilight 
which was falling, I saw a gaily-painted sled 
with a human pony-horse and driver ap- 
proaching through the gloom. There was 
such a sharp contrast between them, that 
through the damp mist, chance passers-by 
were watching as well. Clothed with warm 
furs and rich fabrics, glowing and rosy, with 
aspect of health and wealth, was the horse; 
wan and sickly of look, bumble and abject of 
mien was the little driver; ill-clothed, with 
a thin shawl that here and there was tatter- 
ed, and a worn hood too small by far, with 
little red toes, half frozen, peeping through a 
dilapidated shoe and a rag of a stocking. 
The little driver was awkward in her unac- 
customed place, having a humiliating con- 
sciousness upon her that it was her place to 
drag instead of drive, and that the passers- 
by, who were looking, would say that she 
was by far the more fitting horse of the two. 


The gay little pony, forgetful of their 
agreement, at the start, that the sled was an 
express, and under penalty of forfeiting its 
name, was to make no stoppage, suddenly 
came to a dead halt, in front of the gorgeous 
window of a toy-shop, blazing with light. 
Letting go the strap the little driver clasped 
her dainty hands in dazed admiration, 
“Two dolls,” said the pony, ‘‘such lovely 
things, just big enough for you and me, 
and Christmas is a coming. Oh! we'll be 
so happy that we won't know what to do, 
for I'll just coax Pa to buy both of them.” 

The pony, after this enthusiastic speech, 
jumped on one foot and then on the other 
and looked and gloated. The dispirited lit- 
tie passenger, after one absorbing look, turn- 
ed sorrowfully away from the glowing pic- 
ture, while the dazed admiration of the 
pony was at its height. 

It was brightness shining down upon her 
frem a sphere too far above to ever enter 
and gladden her own. ‘‘I never had a doll,” 
said a plaintive voice in answer. ‘There 
ain’t nobody to buy ’em for me, and I never 
shall have one, and—and it ain’t much mat- 
ter, I hain’t gotjno time to play.” Twinges 
of pain, at this juncture, making her con- 
scious of what she needed more, she looked 
down at her dilapidated shoes and little red 
toes, with a look of resoiute endurance. 

The bright eyes of her companion were 
instantly withdrawn from the show-window, 
and rested, as hers had done, on the poor 
little feet. It was because those very feet 
had no shoes worth mentioning, that the 
generous little pony had ousted from her 
sled, blocks away, a young aristocrat, better 
dressed even than herself, and had installed 
in her place this poverty-stricken passenger. 
Now, the sweet, noble nature, touched anew 
at the sight. sprang from her place and was 
at the side of the sledinan instant, with her 
arms around the shabby child’s neck and 
the little wan face pressed close to her rosy 
one. 

“I've got two pair of shoes and you shall 
have one of them. I'll bring them down in 
the morning as soon as ever it gets light,” 
she cried impulsively. 

The small passenger, with the tears in her 
sad, young eyes, returned the hearty caress 
timidly. 

‘1 ain’t a beggar, you know, nothing like 
that,” she said; ‘“‘but every bit of money 
has to go to buy stock for the store, and I 
can’t have much clothes ’till more people 
come to buy things.” 

‘You shall have a doll anyway,” returned 
the young enthusiast, with another hug, 
and a consolatory pat on the head,-—‘‘for 
I'll just teaze Pa until he buys one for both 
of us; I won’t have no doll unless you have 
one”—and the bright young eyes becoming 
agair riveted on the inane faces of those 
coveted treasures, the pony stood stock still 
and fell into a wrapt dream of admiration, 
while the the little passenger on board the 
express, who had no time to dream, grew 
anxious and worried, looked nervously 
through the gloom before her, and then 
timidly atthe pony. Touching her to rouse 
her she said, at last, humbly: 

‘*We are almost there, and if you wouldn’t 
mind, I'll just jump off and run the rest of 
the way. I’mina hurry, you see, because 
its most time forthe trade to open, and—and 
—since Ma went away.”—The plaintive 
voice grew more plaintive. Thechild drew 
a long breath choking down a sob—‘‘That 
is to say, she died, I have to be there to 
tend, for my sister has something the matter 
with her eyes, and she can’t get the things 
the folks want quick enough, because she 
can’t see, and when the men who go home 
from their work stop in to buy,—a whole 
lot of them,—I have to be there to look.” 

But the pony, who had undertaken to 
land her and her parcels safely at her own 
door, wouldn’t hear of her getting off from 
the sled on any account. Rousing herself 
straight-way to the performance of her 
duty, she dashed down the street at a rat- 
tling pace, pausing at a sign from the driver, 
directly in front of the dilapidated store, 
before which stood the Indian. 

‘This is the place,” said the child gather- 
ing up her parcels, and scrambling off the 
sled. ‘Come in, won't you?” 

The pony, after having fastened the strap 
of the sled to the arm of the Indian, went 
in and stood for a moment looking about 
her. The apartment was deserted and un- 
lighted as yet. Seen in the waning light, it 
looked bare and desolate, and as poverty- 
stricken of aspect as the child who dwelt 
there. A thin sprinkling of wares in the 
window, a counter or two, unused, bare 
shelves, and other shelves on which was care- 
fully arranged the stock, which every penny 
had been scraped to buy, made scanty show 
indeed. 

‘‘Something has happened,” said the child 
by the pony’s side, in a kind of fright; ‘‘It’s 
most time for the folks to come, and the 
store isn’t lighted. Take hold of my hand; 
it’s dark and you don’t know the way.” 

They went down the length of the store 
together to a dark passage-way at the end, 
which led to a small sitting-room. They 
paused in the shadow of the threshold, as 
the sound of voices fell on their ears, and 
stood there peering in. The room was but 
dimly lighted, but the young eyes, which 
had grown accustomed to the deeper gloom 
of the store, could see the room and its oc- 





cupants quite plainly. 





The small apartment, though scantily 
furnished, had an air of humble comfort; a 
rag carpet was on the floor; a table and 
some chairs were in it; there were hanging 
shelves, with books upon them, and a few 
cheap ornaments scattered here and there; 
a low firein the grate gave subdued warmth 
and brightness. In the center of the room 
stood a beautiful girl, poorly-dressed like 
the child whom she faintly resembled. 
Some mighty emotion seemed to possess 
her. The pale delicate face, as set and 
changeless as if carved out of marble, was 
turned toward a young man, who was lean- 
ing against the rude mantel, and looking at 
her with features as pallid as her own. 

‘‘Listen,” sheshe said, breaking the pause 
in which they had silently regarded each 
other,—‘‘Listen, while I repeat it; all that 
has been between us, ends now and here. 
This holding to me, on your part, in the face 
of such fearful odds, is but a generous folly. 
Married to me, poverty, bare and abject, 
will be your portion; a daily, hourly, hand 
to hand struggle; and you, who ought to 
rise, you, with your splendid gifts, would 
go forth to your toil of menial labor, out 
of which you would never rise. The time 
will come, years from now, it may be, when 
you will look back upon this night and 
thank me for the pain I caused you, thank 
me, for the stern resolve that saved you 
from it all. God has laid his hand upon 
me, but you must not be smitten. No, no! 
Edgar, I must be strong and wise for both.” 

The half sightless eyes did not weep; the 
low, pathetic voice had, now and then, a 
tremble in it; once or twice it broke altogeth- 
er; that was the only sign of emotion that 
she showed. 

‘‘What are to me the splendid gifts you 
speak of,” he bitterly returned, ‘‘when you 
make of them an altar of sacrifice, on which 
to offer up your happiness and mine? Why 
do you urge me to pursue the career that 
you mark out for me, and then palsy my 
hand for the work, and rob me of hope and 
heart and strength to accomplish it?” 

She did not answer, but the face she 
turned away was hidden by the shadows, 
and, in the silence that again fell between 
them, he heard a smothered sob. 

He had been piqued at her seeming cold- 
ness and angry at her resolve. Melted now 
at the sound, and moved by the mighty love 
that swayed him, he rushed forward and 
fell upon the poor carpet at her feet. He 
tried to combat her noble resolve with 
strong appeal. He sought to overwhelm 
her witb protestations and caresses, but she 
drew away frcem him and held herself aloof. 
She would not allow his near approach, or 
his caresses, She knew the noble resolve 
that upheld her would give way at that. 

“T cannot, must not listen!” she said, res- 
olutely overcoming her momentary weak 
ness. ‘‘Learn to live without me as we 
learn to live without the dead Go! forget 
me, and be happy.” 

Hardening back into her former impas- 
sive state, made stern and cold by the re- 
solve to which she held unflinchingly, in 
spite of the suffering it cost them both, she 
stood before him, as one who had passed 
the barrier of the unknown, as though the 
dead of whom she spoke had come back for 
a brief and solemn interview with one they 
had left behind, 

Baffled in his attempt to change and soft- 
en her, he rose and withdrew himself from 
her. > 

“You have ceased to love me,” he said, 
looking at her with keen reproach. ‘To 
send me away costs you nothing.” 

She changed suddenly at this, from head 
to foot the slender form began to tremble. 
She raised her clasped hands above her head 
with a despairing gesture and a low, wild 
cry. 
‘Does it cost me nothing to shut out, 
away from me,” she moaned, ‘‘you who are 
more precious than the light of heaven 
which God is shutting out from my gaze?” 

Forgetting his anger, at sight of her dis- 
tress, the young man was rushing forward 
again, when he was stopped and startled, 
by a dismal wail from the unseen young 
watchers on the threshold, who, seized with 
sudden fright as the young man approached 
the door, fled precipitately, never pausing 
until they had reached the street. There 
the pony, looking back the while, as for the 
approach of some fell pursuer, disengaged 
her sled, with a few desperate twitches from 
the arm of the Indian, and sped away in 
the darkness, sobbing loudly, as she rap. 
She stopped, blocks away, at a spacious 
mansion, and rushing into the dining room, 
climbed into the lap of a hungry M. D., 
who sat there, waiting forhis supper, and 
put her chubby arms around his neck. 

The M. D., having but few choice mo- 
ments hike the present, in which he could 
indulge himself in reading, was intent upon 
a Medical Review, but, of course, when the 
arms went around his neck, the book went 
down. Thechild clinging to him began her 
tale of the privation and misery she had 
witnessed, pouring it forth into the ear of 
one, who, in her childish innocence, she 
thought had ampie power to change it all. 
She went back when she tried to tell it, to 
her first sight and knowledge,—the first 
thing that had impressed her. 

“She hain’t got any shoes, Clara hain’t,” 
sobbed the child, ‘‘and nothing but a piece 
of an old stocking, and her poor, little toes 





are all out, and they are most frozen with 
the cold, pa; and she has to go out eveiy 
day and she bain’t got nothing to wear, and 
I thought if you would—would just buy her 
some shoes and some stockings, and a shaw], 
and a hood, and—and—everything. She 
never had a doll, pa, Clara never did”—and 
the tears with which the dear, innocent 
eyes had been full all the time, overflowed 
at the thought of such dire privation, as 
she added: ‘‘and there are two big dolls in 
a show case on Walnut Street, and I thought, 
if you would only just buy them both at 
Christmas, and give one to her and one to 


me.” 
“Hem-m-p.” The father who she 


thought, would be so wrought upon by this 
tale of woe, that he would be willing to 
part with one-half of his possessions, was 
looking at her, laughing. 

*‘O, pa! don’t laugh,” said the poor child, 
half crying: ‘“‘you wouldn’t if you knew 
how bad it was. It’s worse,”’ she pursued, 
sinking her voice to an impressive whisper, 
“twenty times worse than what I have told 
you. They’ve gota store, Clara and her 
sister have, and they haven’t got much of 
anything to sell in it, and its*as bare as bare 
can be, andthey can’t get no clothes, nor 
nothing, because they’ve got to save all their 
money to buy stock, and Clara's sister is 
getting so she can’t see, and there’s a young 
man coming there, as nice as you are, pa.— 
almost as nice as you are,—and they love 
each other like everything, and they can’t 
get married because she is going blind, and 
they are both most crazy about it. You are 
such a good doctor, pa, won’t you please— 
please go and give her something that will 
make her see again?” 

The child to whom want and misery was 
a new, strange thing, mentally reviewing the 
touching scene she had just witnessed, laid 
her head on her father’s shoulder, and 
sobbed aloud. 

“Don't cry, pet,” said her father sooth- 
ingly, touched by her distress—‘‘don’t ery.” 

“But you will go and see them, won't 
you. pa,” queried the child, still sobbing; 
“you will try and help them all you can?” 

“Why, chick,” returned the father, half 
annoyed, “if I were to buy clothes for every 
poor child that needed them, and doctor 
people all the time who were too poor to 
pay me,—I don’t know what would become 
of us two, you and I.” 

‘‘Betsey,” he said to the girl who was lay- 
ing the cloth, ‘‘isn’t supper almost ready? 
I am as hungry as a grizzly bear who has 
had nothing to eat for a week.” 

*‘O, pa!” cried the child forlornly, ‘‘you 
ain’t going, then? O, pa.” 

There came a fresh rush of tears, then a 
renewed appeal, interspersed with a great 
deal of kissing and coaxing. 

‘Dear, dear,” cried the father half testily, 


‘you bother me to death, child, with your 


poor little girls that haven’t got any shoes, 
and your blind young women that want to 
get married.” 

“Her ma has gone to heaven, just as 
mine has, pa,” said the child, raising her 
head from his shoulder for a last, appeal, 
“and if malooked down and saw it all, and 
knows what I know, she won’t like it if 
you don’t go, pa, surely—surely.” 

Was she here beside them now, the one 
that was gone—she, so active in the right, 
so full of noble charities? 

The look in the child’s eyes which met 
his, was so unlike her own, and so like the 
mother’s that had passed away from earth, 
that it made him start and tremble. He 
had not had till then, the slightest inten- 
tion of answering her appeal; but there 
came upon him now a sudden change of 
mood. He kissed the child and put her 
from him, and took a hurried turn up and 
down the room. One look at his face as he 
sat down to supper, and the child knew in- 
tuitively that she had gained her cause, and 
that the thing was as good assettled. With 
a feverish eagerness that would not allow 
her to partake even a mouthful of the food 
before her, she watched, with ill-concealed 
impatience, the slow disappearance of the 
viands on her father’s plate. She donned 
hat and cloak and furs while he was eating 
the last mouthful. As he rose from his 
chair, she brought, unbidden, his coat and 
hat. . 

“One night out of fifty in which to rest,” 
grumbled the overworked M. D., as step- 
ping forth in the darkness, a gust of wind 
and misty rain blew in their faces,—‘‘and 
then bundled out on a tom-fool’s-errand, on 
a slushy night like this!” 

The young, special pleader, who had gain- 
ed her point against such fearful odds, and 
got him out in spite of himself, walked’ de- 
murely by his side, and wisely held her 
peace. But the tired doctor soon forgot his 
testiness, in his care for the young child 
who walked beside him, unmindful of the 
wind and storm, eagerly pointing out the 
way. When they reached the place, the 
press of business was over, if it ever had a 
press of business, and stray customers were 
leisurely going in and out. The Dr. went 
in with the rest, and, as an excuse to look 
about him, purchased a quantity of cheap 
tobacco,—which he intended to give to the 
four winds of heaven on leaving the store, — 
taking in everything around him with one 
comprehensive look, as hedidso. Thelow, 
sweet voice, that matchless charm by itself, 
of the girl who was going blind, the sweet, 





suffering face, the pathetic air abou! her 
the ill clothed little creature by her side. ho 
was hands and eyes and everything: jhe 
poverty and bareness of the place,—al! thi 
touched the man, used as he was to sichtg 
of suffering, almost as much as it had 
touched his innocent child. He had pur- 
posely given the wrong change, and Waited 
by the door until one or two customers who 
still lingered, had made their purchases anq 
gone; then he went back on pretence 0: 
tifying it. 

‘ddid not pay you quite enough,” he 
said. ‘‘I have no smaller amount; you can 
change this bill, I suppose?” purposely 
placing it in the hand of the girl. ; 

“She can’t see,” said the child, inter;os. 
ing. “Give me the money, sir.” Then. the 
way being plain, the doctor said, “Whi js 
the matter with your eyes, young lady?” 

“I am going blind!” said the girl, with 
terrible desolation in face and voice. “Bach 
day takes from me a little more of }jcht. 
Soon I shall never see auy more.” 

“You don’t know that,” replied the «oc. 
tor, kindly, ‘“‘unless you have the Opinion 
of one competent to judge. Have you con- 
sulted a physician?” 

She caught at the vague hope his words 
inspired. In the dark valley of shadows 
into which she had descended shone a trem. 
ulous ray of comfort, 

“I have had no hope,” returned the girl, 
ina softened tone, ‘‘and—and”—she pause), 
looking down; there came for the first ti:ne 
a tremble in her voice, as she said, “I }. v¢ 
no money.” 

“Lam a doctor, and have given close «:. 
tention to diseases of the eyes, I should | 
to look at yours, if you will permit me.” 

The tremulous hope he had_ inspir:: 
wrestled with the dark despair that } 
possessed her. She came forward, trem); 
from head to foot, and took the seat he in 
cated, looking as if life or death hung up 
his decision. The two children gather (J 
about the chair in which she sat, with frig): 
ened faces. The young man who had just 
entered, taking in the meaning of it all at » 
glance, seemingly more moved than the g°' | 
herself, leaned against a counter for sup 
port, and wiped the beaded sweat from his 
pallid forehead. A silence fell on the little 
group. The doctor’s grave face grew 
graver, as he went on with his examinatio:). 

‘The case,” said the doctor, in alow voice, 
when he had finished, ‘‘is as bad as it can 
be, to leave any hope at all.” 

“There is hope then,” said the young 
man, tremulously. 

“There is hope,” returned the doctor. 
There was such heavenly consolation in 
even that, meager as it was, that the girl, 
with streaming tears, raised her half-sight- 
less eyes to heaven. 

**An operation must be performed,” con- 
tinued the doctor, with the same grave face 
and air. The only hope there is lies in 
that. 1 will not hide from you that it is an 
experiment that may, or may not, be suc- 
cessful, and that it isa very painful onc. 
It must be performed immediately, if done 
atall. Do you think you have nerve and 
strength to bear it? 

“I can bear anything,” said the girl, with 
a look of resolute endurance, ‘“‘anything.” 

The doctor attentively regarded her, as 
if taking her measure. His face cleared. 

“You are a brave girl,” he said; “I think 
you can.” 

He went on—The operation, if success 
ful, followed by skillful treatment, will end 
in the restoration of your sight; if unsuc- 
cessful, it will put an end to hope and sigh! 
altogether. Tell me if you have the cour 
age left to try it after standing face to fax: 
with that?” 

The girl turned her dimmed eyes toward 
where the young man stood, and a faint 
color came into her cheek. 

‘I have,” she said, firmly, 

“If you are willing to trust yourself with 
me, and can forgive me, if I don’t succeed, 
neither the operation, the treatment, or the 
medicine, shall cost you a single cent.” 

The blind girl had no voice for words. 
She took the hand of this, her earthly s2- 
vior, who seemed to have dropped from the 
clouds, and pressed it to her silent lips, 
while her tears fell fast upon it. 

“Come to my office at two o’clock to-mor- 
row,” he said, giving her his card, ‘and 
bring with you some one that you know. 
Is this young man your brother?” 

A faint color rose in her face again ‘“‘He 
is a friend,” she said. 

“Ah, yes!” said the doctor, witha shrewd 
smile. ‘Well, he'll do just as well, and 
perhaps a little better.” 

Such grateful tears and benedictions were 
showered on the good man, as he roset® 
go, that his own eyes grew full, and he ws 
glad to gain the street, and make an end 


of it. 

Days followed that momentons one, dur- 
ing which the girl who had heroically er 
dured the operation lay in her darkene’ 
room, trembling between hope and despair: 
while the good doctor and the friends who 
shared her darkened solitude, wroug!' 
upon by the keenest, tenderest sympathy. 
endured a suspense almost as wearing ar’ 
terrible as her own; and from the hearts “ 
all who waited there, went up a mighty c’y 
to Heaven. Prayers that were answered 
when the blessed Christmas-day had dawned. 
The doctor came, as soon as the late su® 
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was high enough to make all sure. Hope 
was lost in certainty; the once dimmed eyes 
were blessed with recovered sight. It need- 
ed but a brief examination to tell the doctor 
and he fairly cried with joy, when he 
made the good news known. The doctor's 
good offices did not end here. He interest 
ed himself in the young man, whom his 
preity patient was sure to marry now, and, 
through his exertions, the salary which had 
been so meager as to be barely sufficient for 
pis owR needs, grew to such ample propor- 
tions that it would easily cover all the 
wants of the modest household. The doc- 
tor advanced money also to increase the 
stock; toys and bright little notions were to 
be added, and the dingy store was to be 
straightway converted into a bright one. 
The Indian who guarded the entrance, like 
the dusky dwellers of the forest when they 
start upon the war-path, was to receive a 
fresh coat of paint. The Christmas morn- 
ing had ushered in the dawn of a new life; 
new love and new hope. Overpowered by 
the good fortune it had brought, the little 
household, like one in a dream, was too 
dazed to realize it all. The day seemed too 
fair to be real, the gifts it brought too pre- 
cious to be lasting. They might bless the 
doctor in their heart of hearts, and cry 
when they spoke his name, firmly believing 
the good in which they rejoiced was all due 
to him; but it wasn’t. The real magician 
who had created this wondrous change was 
the little pony. All unconscious of the 
good she had wrought, she sat, that Christ 
mas evening, like a beneficent fairy, by the 
humble fireside to which she had brought 
such heavenly cheer, with a big doll on one 
arm, and the other around the neck of the 
little friend she had blessed, who held on 
her !ap another big doll, the exact image ot 
ber own. She forgot her coveted treasure, 
even in the first glow of possession, so ab 
sorbed was she in gazing at the lovers, who, 
with hand clasped in hand, were watching 
tlie fading light of that day so full of bless- 
ing, as one might watch the white wings of 
receding angels. Days filled with such com- 
plete fruition rarely come to mortals, and, 
perchance, they will never see its like again, 
this side of heaven. 
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Holiday 
Presents. 


SILK SUSPENDERS, Embroidered. 
SILK HANDKERCHIEFPS, with Initials. 
Silk Handkerchiefs, plain white. 
Ching Silk Handkerchiefs. 
Fine French Linen Handkerchiefs. 
French Handkerchiefs, Embroidered. 
French Handkerchiefs, Initialed. 
ELEGANT KID GLOVES. 
Driving Gloves. 
Coaching Gloves. 
White wool Gloves and Mittens. 
LONDON UMBRELLAS, Ivory Handles. 
LADIES’ UMBRELLAS. 
Silk Hose in Black, Cardinal, Blue, Lavender & Navy. 
Elegant Canes. 
SILK SMOKING CAPS, JAPANESE. 
Silk Travelling Caps. 
Silk and Wool Wristers and Mufflers. 
ELEGANT NECK DRESS, in Scarfs and 
Ties, of the finest London makes & styles. 
WARM LINED GLOVES. 
Wool Lined Mits. 
Seal Top Gloves and Mits. 
Otter Top and Astrachan 
Lined Mits and Gloves. 
Scotch Woo! Gloves. 
JAPANESE SLEEVE LINKS and 
SCARF PINS to match. 
SOLID GOLD and SILVER 
SCARF PINS and RINGS. 
Finest Silk, Wool and Balbriggan 
UNDERWEAR and HOSIERY. 


Billiard and Smoking Jackets, and Japanese 
Dressing Robes. 





IMPORTERS OF LONDON FURNISHINGS. 


NOYES BROS., 


No.4 Summer St., Boston. 














LAP A most convenient article for 

writing upon when held in the 

_. “an © cents each, up- 

sry )|CUWards. yar Gay. Stationers, 
_TABLETS. 180 Devonshire St., Boston. 





ENCLANDCRAPEREFINISHING Co. 





FOLDING CHAIRS, 
For SALE or TO LET, 


by PETTINGILL & PEAR, 


35 Brattle Street. Boston. 3m46 








ESTES & LAURIAT. 


— I CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of 5,000 
1 Choice Books at 30 to 50 per cent below 
ublishers’ prices. Great bargains. Send postal for 
the best catalogue of good books ever issue , Sree. 
ESTES & LAURIAT, 
301 Washington 8t., opp. Old South, Boston, Mass. 
6w45. 


GUY & BROTHER 





No. 33 Beprorp Srreer, 


ARE SELLING 


Holiday Goods, 


Of New importation at Low 
Prices. 
With their usual variety of 
CROCKERY AND HOUSE FURNISH- 
ING GOODS. 


(@"SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


resets 507 WASHINGTON STREET. 
= 
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Christmas 
—AND— 


New Year 


PRESENTS! 


Kid Gloves, Silk and Linen 
Driving Gloves, Handkerchiefs, 
White Wool Gloves, Smoking Caps, 


Canes, Silk Wristers, 
Umbrellas, Ladies’ Umbrellas, 
Scarf Pins, Mufllers, 

Sleeve Links, Suspenders, 


Shirt Studs, 
Hosiery, Perfumery. 


Searf Rings. 
Underwear, 


Makers of the Regent Shirt. 


ALL STYLES OF NECK WEAR, 


W. F. NICHOLS & CO., 


67 Tremont Street, 
TREMONT HOUSE, 
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L. Prang & Company, 


Art and Educational Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


Prang’s American Chromos. 


These chromos are all fac-similes of oil or water- 
color paintings by the best Artists, in most cases equal 
to the originals. They are real works of art, and to 
be distinguished from the quantity of worthless pic- 
tures which are thrown on the market under the 
name of chromos. 


Illuminated Christmas and 


New Year’s Cards, 


The demand for these beautiful cards is ever in- 
creasing, and the new styles surpass in variety and 
elegance all previous efforts in these goods by the 
publishers. 


Copies for Panel Painting. 


Examples for copiesin water-color painting, paint- 
ing on panels, and in the decoration of pottery, 
screens &c. 

Thirty-eight different sets put up in envelopes con- 
taining from one to six panels at 50 cts. 75 cts. and 
$1.00 Catalogue sent on application. 


SOME FRESH JUVENILES. 


Prang’s Natural History Se- 


ries for Children. 


By N. A. Calkins, Superintendent of Primary Schools 
in New York City, and Mrs. A. M. Diaz, author of 
the ‘‘William Henry letters,’ etc. 

Each of these juveniles is an entertaining story- 
book, treating of the habits of certain birds or ani- 


| mals in a pure and healthy manner, and highly pleasing 


tochildren. Mrs. Diaz’s rare power of entertaining 
description has never been better displayed than in 
these pages. 

Six numbers are issued, each containing thirteer 
colored illustrations. Price in elegantly ornamented 
cover 50 cents each 


L. PRANG & CO. Publishers, 
BOSTON. 
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| room with appropriate exercises. 


| and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
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' New England Conservatory of Music. | 
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: GELDOWSK Y’S 
FuouRNITU R B! 


Has a reputation for Decided Superiority among men of mechanical and practical attainments. 
The Best Materials, combined with the Perfection of Workmanship, insure an Extraordinary Durability. 


A very Large Assortment at 


EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES ! 


J CORNER OF FIRST AND OTIS STREETS, EAST CAMBRIDGE. 
East Cambridge and Somerville Horse Cars from Bowdoin Square. White Line Coaches from Corner of 
48 


Summer and Washington Streets. 





A. L. HASKELL & SON, | 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


GURLED HAIR, FEATHERS, 


Mattresses, Woven Wire and other Spring Beds, Pil- 
lows and Bolsters, Blankets, Comforters, etc 


100 & 102 Hanover Street, 
BOSTON MASS, 


lOw44 


WEATHER 
STRIPS. 


PERSIAN & 





PARTIES ABOUT FURNISH- 
ING THEIR WINDOWS AND | 
| DOORS wit WEATHER 
| STRIPS will save money by 
calling at 

UNDER WOOD'S, 
No, 57 








| Bromfield Street 


Now ready, our new papers 
called the “Persian”? and *‘Japa- 
nese.’ These papers are very 
odd in pattern, easy to write 
upon and are reasonable in price. 
If any persons are unable to visit 
oar store, we will send, on re- 
ceipt of a three cent stamp, -am- 
ples of these and of all our pa- 
pers, with full information as 
to sizes, envelopes to match ete 
Ward & Gay, Stationers, 180 
Devonshire St., Boston. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTY-FIRST YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 11, 1878. 


JAPANESE 


WRITING 


PAPERS. 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 
AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 
POST GRADUATE 
OR 
ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 
PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 

A complete education may thas be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. > 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 

The new School house is situated in the most open | 

Museum of Natural His- | 


public square which 
Two years’ trial has 


of the Art Museum and the 
tory. opening upon a large 

makes an excellent play ground. 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 





and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 lg to 1 o’clock on 
Wetneslare and Saturdays during August, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept.2. Catalogues can 


be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos. 
Groom & Co.,. or by mail. 
ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 


TINETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
the largest Music School in the world, for 
Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 
12m13 


ods, it 
$15.00. 


of Pennsylvania, 

The Twenty-Ninth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, October 3, 1878, in the commodious new 
college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals. 4 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense 
of material) to all matriculants of the year. Address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Dean, 


North CGolleze Ave., and 2ist St., Philadelphia, Pa 


Mrs. Annie D.C, Hardy. 


Will give Instruction in Elocution and the Physiolog- 
ical Training of the Voice to individuals and classes 
at 52 Bowdoin street. Special arrangements made 
for teaching Schools or Academies. References: His 
Excellency Alexander fl. Rice. Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, Henry W. Longfellow, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Prof. Charles W. Emerson. Miss Abby W. May, Miss 
L. Crocker, Miss Lucia Peabody. 3m 43 
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Artist Photographer, — 


493 Washington Street, 
Between Temple Place and West Street. Please see 
our New Boudoir Pictures. 16 





Mrs. Dr. ‘Tuck's 


Improved Hygienic Plasters ! 


Will cure 
Inflammatory and Gouty Rheumatism 


and Neuralgia, Bunions and enlarged joints positive- 
ly cured. Sciatic, lumbago, liver and kidney troubles 
relieved and then cured. 

This is no imposition; 
The Dr. 


we have used 600 in three months. is a 


thorough 


Hlectrician and Electric Physician, 


Piles, Constipation and diseases of women and chil- 
dren are specialities. The Dr.'s 


new specific for CATARRH 


Call and take 
Office, 28 Winter Street, Boston, 


is meeting with unparalleled success. 
a treatment free. 


Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth. Offiee not open 


3m41 


EHPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL, — COMFORTING. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine proper- 
ties of well-selected cocou, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast tables with a delicately flavored bever 
age which may save us many heavy doctor's bills, It 
is by the judicious use of such articlesof dict that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency todisease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may es 
cape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well-for 
tified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.’’— Civil Service Gazette. 

Sold only 1n soldered tins, 4% and Ib., labelled 

JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 


6m40 


Thursday. Send stampf circular, 


Lonpon, Ena. 


BAKING 
4 POWDER 


ROY A 
Absolutely Pure, 


“ROYAL” has a larger sale than all other baking 
powders combined —because of its unquestioned Puri- 
ty, uniform Strength, Healthfulness and Efficacy 
Prepared from GRAPE CREAM TARTAR imported 
expressly for this peerless powder direct from the 
Wine district of France—it has received the indorse- 
ment and recommendation of the New York Board 
of Health, and of eminent physicians and scientific 
men everywhere. No family having once used the 
Royal Baking Powder will ever be without it. 

Sold only in tin cans by grocers. 

(2" The finest preparation in the world. Consum- 
ers should observe that its perfect purity and strength 
not only insures success in baking, but makes it go 
one-third further than aduiterated or short-weight 
kinds. Itwill keep any length of time in any climate. 

All the varieties of the cele- 

brated Marcus Ward & Co's, 

. rap ’ ’ 

CHRISTMAS (London) Christmas and New 

Year's Cards,can be foand at our 

store. These Cards are very ele- 

gant and can be had at all prices 

from 3cents to$teach. Ward 

& Gay, Stationers, 180 Devon- 
shire St., Boston. 


HOUSE PLANTS 


GERMAN PLANT FOOD, 


Over 6000 boxes sold; people sre pleased with it; 
clean as sugar; awarded a diploma at tie: Mechanics’ 
Fair; trial box 10 cents; sold by drugg'sts, grocers 
and dealers in fancy goods. Lady agents wanted in 
every town. C. W. GUY, Sole Manufacturer. 


CARDS. 


514t 33 Bedford St., Boston. 
Gold pens and pencils, 

mre Rubber Pencils and Pen- 
AUTOGRAPH bolders, Ivory Paper Knives, 


Port!olios, Boxes of Paints, 
etc., etc., at Ward & Gay’s, 
Stationers, 180 Devonshire 
St.. Boston. 


ALBUMS. 


Augusta, Me 


2 - : , - | 
old worker can make Si2aday at home. Cost- | 


ly outfit free. Ad’rs Truk & Co., 


A complete assortment of Diaries, 
one, two and three days on a page in 
the cheapest as well as most expen- 
sive bindings, can be found at our 
store. Ward & Gay, Stationers, 180 
FOR 1879, Devonshire St., Boston, 


DIARIES 


CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and. 
Mats.. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St,, 
Have just received afresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN. CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that 
worthy the inspection of pure- 


are 


chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH.- 
ERAN which are worth inspec. 
tion. . 

The above goods will be of: 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. , 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN. 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, . 
Tapestries and Ingrains, whieh 


we shall offer at 


Low Prices! 
JOEL GOLDIHWAILIT & Coa. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 


BOSTON lyl 
On receipt of a three cent 


stamp we will send a complete 
W RITIN Geet from samples of fine writing 
papers, with full information as 
to size, price, and envelops to 
match. Our assortment com-, 
prises the finest French, English 
and American papers, such as 
Grand Quadrill in White, also 
in Cameo, Silver Grey and Opa- 
line tints. Overland papers, 
White and Blue. Marcus. Ward 
& Co’s., Irish Linens, in Azure 
and White in all weights, both 
smooth and antique finish, Bond 
Papers in various weights—Fiber 
of Linen Paper, also our new pa- 
pers called the Persian and Japa- 
nese, etc. All of these papers we 
sell by the pound at prices rang- 
ing from 25 cents to $1.00 per 
pound. Ward & Gay, Stationers, 

18) Devonshire St., Boston. 





PAPERS. 





Useful and an acceptable pres- 
ent always—our Papeteries or 
Papers and envelopes in boxes. 
Theso we have in immense va 
riety. for persons of all ages, 
varying in price from 15 cents to 
_ each. These boxes are 

urpished with the latest deli- 
cate tints.of Papers, and are in 
groat variety of shapes, sizes and. 
ornamentation, and are very use- 
ful for glove, handkerchief, jew- 
elry, work boxe, ete. An illus- 
teated circular with full informa- 
tion sent to any address. Ward 
& Gay,180 Devonshire St. Boston. 


Cure by Absorption 
THE HOLMAN 
LIVER PAD 


And its auxiliaries, 
Medicated Plasters 
Medicated Foot Baths. 


AND 
ABSORPTION SALT. 


Now is the time to apply these remedies. They 
will do for you what nothing vise on earth can. Thou-~ 
sands in and adjacent to.the City of Beston say so, 
Pad, $2; Special, $3. Body Plaster, 50c.; Foot 
Plasters, by the pair, 8c. Absonption Salt, Foot 
Baths, 25c. package; @ packages, $1.25. Consulta- 
tions ad the office, or by letter, free of charge. ("A 
Lady Physician is in agtendance athe Ladies’ Room. 
Take the elevator. 

HOLMAN LIVER PAD CoO., 

28 School St,, Boston Mass. tf44 

No paste, no gumming 


, ho sticky fingers. A fu i 
MARK TWAIN’S qangetanteh, from 15 cents 
each, upwards. Ward & 
Gay, Stationers, 180 Dev- 
onshire St., Boston. 


CHRISTMAS 


PRESENTS. 





SCRAP BOOKS. 


THE EXCELSIOR DIARIES” 
FOB 1879 


One, Two and Three days to a page. 
—FOR THE— 





POCKET AND GOUNTING-HOUSE. 


For sale by, M, R. Warren, 21 Milk St., a 

| FRENCH HAIR STORE. 
Mrs. M. Singleton. 

HAIR DRESSER AND WIG MAKER. 

| 165 Court Street, Boston, 


| Ladies Heads, Dressed in the latest style 
| of curis made over in the newest style, 


Bunches 


tf 50 
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The Woman's Journal. 











Boston, Dec, 28, 1878. 











All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business de ment of the paper, muet be pe aden | 
to Box , Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of al! arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the r isa sufficient receipt of 
he first eubecription. oy e change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This chan 
should be made the firat or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 

iration of their snbscriptions and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 


1879. 
Among other features of new interest in 
the Woman's JournaL, for the coming 
year, we are able to announce as occasional 
correspondents Louisa M. Alcott, Frances 
D. Gage and Mrs. Tracy Cutler. Other em- 
ineat authors will also contribute, whose 
names will appear hereafter. 


» 
oe 


PREMIUMS 
FOR 


SUBSCRIBERS. 




















NEW 


To any present subscriber for the WOMAN'S 
JouRNAL who will send a new subscriber's 
name, with the cash for a year’s subscrip- 
tion ($2.50), the publishers hereby offer to 
givea copy of ANY BOOK PUBLISHED 
in the United States, the retail price of which 
does not exceed $1.25. 

Or we will give, instead, if preferred, a 
copy of Mrs, Farrar’s excellent cookery- 
book, entitled ‘‘The Home-Keeper,” con- 
containing numerous recipes for cooking 
and preparing food ina manner conducive 
to health, with directions for preserving 
health and beauty, and for nursing the sick, 
the making a home, and the care of chil- 
dren. Price $1.50. 

Or we will give, instead, if preferred, 
200 assorted tracts, viz: 


Fair Play for Women, by Geo. William Curtis. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming, by Hon. John W. King- 
man. Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 
B, Blackwell and Woman Suffrage the Growth of 
Civilization, by Hon. Henry 8. Washburn. 

Or we will send, instead, if preferred, 
Taxation of Women in Massachusetts, by William 
I. Bowditch. Legal Condition of Women in Massa- 
chusette, by Samuel E. Sewall. Thirty Years Too 
Late, by Mary A. Livermore. 


This offer must not be construed as a dis- 
count. Itis a comission offered, instead of 
cash, to any ot our old subscribers who may 
be willing to help increase the circulation 
of the paper by acting as agents. 

Those who wish books for their own per- 
sonal use, or for presents, will find here an 
easy way to obtain them, The books will 
be sent through the mail, or by express, at 


the expense of 
THE PUBLISHERS. 





NINE YEARS, 


With this number the WomaAn’s JOURNAL 
completes nine years. During that time 
mavy changes for the better have been made 
iu the condition of Woman. The oppor- 
tunities for education have increased. The 
avenues of industry have become wider, 
The laws have been ameliorated. In Wy- 
oming and Utah Territories, the right of 
Woman to vote has been secured by law. 
Forty thousand menin Michigan, enough 
to make wa large army, have voted tu estab- 
lish Woman Suffrage in that State. One- 
thiid of the voters of Colorado have de- 
clared for the ballot for Woman. Minneso- 
ta, Colorado, and New Hampshire have 
secured by law the right of Woman to vote 
on school questions. In California the Con- 
stitutional Convention has submitted an 
nmendinent, so that Woman may vote on 
the same terms as men, Washington Ter- 
ritory has submitted and defeated a similar 
ameudinept, Every Northern State and the 
Congress of the United States have had our 
questioa under consideration. In the ly- 
ceums, in the churches, in the newspapers 
ot all parties in politics, and of all sects in 
religion, the great question of equal rights 
for women has been discussed. 

Last, but by no means least, in the home 
circle, and by the fireside, fathers, sons and 
brotheis are taking the part of mothers, 
sisters and daugliters, who are beginning to 
take their Own purt also. 

The Woman's Congress, Women’s Clubs, 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
Women’s Missionary Societies, the Wo- 
men’s prisons conducted by women, and 
other religious, literary, philanthropic, ar- 
tistic, and patriotic movements, are carried 
ob by women wiih quiet dignity and suc- 
cess. These are all proofs, working di- 
1ec.ly toward the complete recognition of 
the equal rights of women. 

Let us rejuice then, and take courage. 


| 





Nine years more of faithful labor may see 
Woman Suffrage an estabiished fact. 
L. 8. 





GOUD OUT OF EVIL. 


The anonymous false witness against the 
women who vote in Wyoming ‘Territory, 
has had the good effect to call out responsi- 
ble testimony on the other side. 

First, Miss Hindman; then Rev, Dr. 
Crary, presiding elder of the Methodist 
church of Wyoming and Colorado; then 
the Cheyenne Leader and Laramie Sentinel, 
both papers published in Wyoming; and 
last, Judge John W. Kingman, in a letter 
which will appear next week, have, each in 
turn, given the most emphatic denial of 
these anonymous statements, and the 
strongest affirmative testimony in favor of 
Woman Suffrage there. Part of this testi- 
mony has already appeared, and all of it 
will be published in the Woman’s JouR- 
NAL, and afterwards in the form of a tract. 
We shall also mail it on a printed slip to 
other newspapers, with a request that they 
will publish it. If they do this, the truth 
will follow and defeat the falsehood, and 
so good will come out of evil. L. 8. 


—————__ ee ——_ —— 
A STATUE TO HARRIET MARTINEAU, 


Miss Anne Whitney has received the 
commission for a statue to the memory of 
Harriet Martineau. 

Those who saw the fine conception of 
Miss Whitney, in the statue of Sam Adams, 
which she executed for the capitol at Wash- 
ington, will rejoice that this honor to Miss 
Martineau has been confided to her. 

The Roston Advertiser notices the fact, as 
follows: ‘‘A commissiun, partly English and 
partly American, charged with the erection 
of a statue to the memory of Harriet Mar- 
tineau, have entrusted the work to Miss 
Whitney, of this city. Muss Martineau was, 
in many ways, a remarkable woman, and 
widely known, The friends who would 
commemorate her writings and hér services 
have chosen wisely in giving the commission 
for the statue to Miss Whitney, for no one 
could appreciate more highly all Miss Mar- 
tineau’s sirength and labor; and it seems 
especially fitting that a woman should be 
chosen to do her this honor.” 

It will be remembered that the model of 
Charles Sumner made by Miss Whitney 
would have been accepted for his statue, if 
it had not been the work of a woman. But 
true work is sure to be recognized svoner 
or later. L. 8. 


oe 
WYOMING SPEAKS AGAIN. 


The Laramie City (Wyoming) Daily Sen 
tinel of December 16, has the following 
leading editorial :— 

“For about eight years now the women of 
Wyoming Territory have enjoyed the same 
political rights and privileges as the men, 
and all the novelty of this new departure, 
all the shock it carried to the sensibilities 
of the old conservatives has long since 
passed away. 

“Fora long time—even forjyears past—we 
have frequently received letters asking for 
information as to its practical results here, 
and still more frequently have received cop- 
ies of Eastern papers with marked articles 
which purported .to be written by per- 
sons who resided here, or had visited the 
Territory and witnessed the awful results 
or the total failure of the experiment. 

‘‘We have usually paid no attention to 
these false and anonymous scribblers who 
took this method to display their shallow 
wit at the sacrifice of truth and decency. 
But recently we have received more than 
the usual number of such missives, and 
more letters, and froma more respectable 
source than common, and we take this oc- 
casion and method to answer them all at 
once and once for always, and do it through 
the columns of the Sentinel, one of the old- 
est and most widely circulated papers in 
the Territory, because it will readily be 
conceded that we would not publish, here at 
home, false statements and misrepresenta- 
tions upon a matter with which all our 
readers are familiar, and which, if false, 
could be easily refuted. 

“‘We assert here, then, that’ Woman Suf- 
frage in Wyoming has been in every partic- 
ular a complete success. 

‘*That the women of Wyoming value as 
highly the political franchise, and as gener- 
ally exercise it, as do the men of the Terri- 
tory. . 

‘That being more helpless, more depend. 
ent, and more in need of the protection of 
good laws and good government than are 
men, they naturally use the power put into 
their hands, to secure these results. 

‘That they are controlled more by princi- 
ple and less by party ties than men, and 
generally cast their votes for the best men 
and best measures. 

‘That while women in this Territory fre- 
quently vote contrary to their husbands, 
we have never heard of a case where the 
family ties or domestic relations were dis 
turbed by it, and we believe that among the 
pioneers of the West there is more hunor 
and manhood than to abuse a wife because 
she does not thivck as we do about politics 
or religion. 

**We have never seen any of the evil re 
sults growing out of Woman Suffrage 
which we have heard predicted for it by its 
opponents. 








“On the contrary,its results have been only 
good, and that continually. Our elections 
have come to be conducted as quietly, or- 
derly and civilly as our religious meetings 
or any of our social gatherings, and the 
best men are generally selected to make and 
enforce our laws. 

‘*We have long ago gencrally come to the 
conclusion that Woman's influence is as 
wholesome and as much needed in the gov- 
ernment of the Stare as in the govern- 
ment of the family. We do not know 
of a respectable woman in the Territory 
who objects to or neglects to use he: politi- 
cal power, and we do not know of a decent 
man in the Territory who wishes it abolish- 
ed, or whois not even glad to have Woman’s 
help in our government. 

‘Our laws were never respected or en- 
forced, and crime was never punished, or 
life or property protected until we had Wo- 
man’s help in the jury box and at the polls, 
and we unhesitatingly say here at home 
that we do not believeya man can be found 
who wishes to see them deprived of their 
voice and power, unless it is one ‘‘who 
fears not God nor regards man,” who wants 
to pursue a life of vice or crime and conse- 
quently fears Woman’s influence and power 
in the government. We assert further that 
the anonymous scribblers who write these 
slanders on our women and on our Territo- 
ry to the Eastern press, are either fools, who 
know nothing about what they write, or 
else belong to that class of whom the poet 
says’ 

“No rogue e’er felt the halter draw 

With good opinion of the law.” 
We took some pains to track up and find 
out the author of one of the articles against 
Woman Suffrage to which our attention 
was called, and found him working on the 
streets of Cheyenne with a ball and chain 
to his leg. We think he was probably an 
average specimen of these writers. 

“And, finally, we challenge or invite any 
man or woman of Wyoming who disagrees 
with the foregoing sentiments or who en- 
dorses the vile slanders to which we refer, 
to come out over their own signature and 
in their own home papers and take issue 
with us, and our columns shall be freely 
open to them.” 
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WOMAN’S RIGHTS IN WYOMING. 


The following is published in the New 
York Observer from a lady in Wyoming Ter- 
ritory: 

Your letter of the 28th ult., asking my 
opinion of the practical results of Woman 
Suffrage in Wyoming, is received. I could 
have wished you had selected some abler 
source of information. 

Icame to Wyoming, some three years 
ago, from Missouri, and brought with me, 
both from nature and education. fully the 
usual amount of consefvatism, and I regard 
ed with peculiar suspicion the idea of Wo- 
man entering the political arena. My ob- 
servations have materially modified my 
views upon this subject. 1 will not trespass 
upon your time by any elaborate history of 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming, but give you 
a brief summary of facts and results as they 
have come under my own observation. 

The women of Wyoming, and particular. 
ly the better class, as highly prize and as 
generally exercise the right of Suffrage as 
do the men. Woman, from her very de- 
pendence, and comparative weakness and 
helplessness, feels more strongly than man 
does, her need of the protection of good 
laws faithfully executed, and in her own 
interest and that of those she loves, she 
naturally puts her vote where it willdo most 
good for the accomplishment of this end. 

The elections here are conducted as qui- 
etly and decorously as any other public 
gathering, and | have finally concluded that 
if the sexes Can associate together with im- 
punity in the home, the school, :he church, 
the social gathering, and in every relation 
ot life from the cradle tothe grave, a woman 
need not be seriously demoralized by her 
momentary association with her husband, 
father, lover and brother once a year at the 
polls, 

It is true, women very generally vote as 
do their husbauds. 1 know several instan- 
ces however, where the wife votes one way 
and the husband the other, but I have never 
known or heard of its generating any un- 
pleasantness in their family relations. The 
pioneers of the West, whatever their faults, 
are not so intolerant as to abuse their wives 
because of a difference in opinion in politics¢ 
or even in religion, The fact that husbands 
and wives usually vote alike seems to me 
no objection. It is only placing an addi- 
tional power and influence in the govern- 
ment of the country where it is most needed 
and will naturally be most wisely used. 
The more the home influence is felt in the 
general government the better. lt is not 
trom that source, but from the restless, the 
wandering, the indifferent, not to say the 
vicious, who have no home or domestic ties 
and respousibilitics that danger is to be ap- 
prehended. 

Almost every lady here is not only recon- 
ciled to, but highly gra‘ified with the prac 
tical results of Woman Suffrage in Wyo- 
ming. 

The only element that would desire its 
repeal are the vicious and corrupt—those 
who fear not God nor regard man—who 
fear its power and are restless under the re- 
straint it helps to impose. 

The women are more generally republi- 
cans, but they are less governed by party 
considerations than men, and both political 
parties have come to recognize the necessi- 
ty of selecting their best men, or at least 
not nominating bad men, if they desire to 
succeed. E 

The women hold the balance of power 
and the politicians know it. Since my res- 
idence here, more than ove instance bus 





come under my own observation, where 
corrupt or immoral men have been defeated 
in their efforts to secure positions of high 
public trust, and it has been generally con- 
ceded that their defeat is attributable to the 
direct influence of Woman Suffrage. 

If I had the time to write and you the pa- 
tience to read it, 1 should like to draw for 
you a true picture of the result of woman’s 
influence (backed by the ballot) upon out 
schools, in the jury box, and in all the rela- 
tions of life, social and political, but I have 
already written more than you asked. I 
am not a woman’s rightist. We have not 
one in the Territory, I believe. I do not. en- 
dorse the ultra ideas which its champions 
advocate. 1 do not think women will de- 
rive any special personal benefits from its 
exercise, outside of their general interest, 
as other members of the community, in 
goon laws and good government, but I be- 
lieve the results of the experiment in Wyo- 
ming have demonstrated that woman’s in- 
fluence in the government of the State is 
just as beneficial as in the government of 
the family 

You are at liberty to make such use of 
this hastily-written letter as you may deem 
proper. Very respectfully yours, 

MRs. I. P. C., 

Correspondence N. Y. Chserver: 
@o—4......... 

THE SOCIAL EVIL. 





On another page we reprint a remarkable 
article on ‘“*The Social Evil in Cincinnati, 
from the Daily Gazette of that city. Itisa 
sad and shocking picture of a phase of Wo- 
man’s life in America, which itis difficult to 
discuss, yet impossible wholly to ignore. 
For what is true of Cincinnati is true on a 
larger scale of Boston and New York. It 
belongs to aclass of topics, like the one 
considered in the article of last week, entit- 
led ‘‘Proféssional Secrecy Ruinous to Wo- 
men,” which seem unfit for publicity, and 
yet are forced upon our attention by their 
terrible importance to women and to society. 

The fact that thousands of women are, in 
all our cities and towns, ‘‘abandoned’— 
(think what that word implies!)—by al! but 
their own accomplices in vice, to a brief 
and unnatural life of shame, ending ina 
horrible death, is a stigma upon: our relig- 
ion and a blot upon our civilization. No 
class of men are in so degraded and hope 
less a situation. While theologiansare dis- 
cussing the reality and permanence of a fu- 
ture hell, we have a hell on earth, at our 
very doors, in which lost spirits are in pris- 
on without hope of redemption. Whatever 
may be the misfortune or guilt of a male 
criminal, the door of reform ever stands 
open, but for these poor victims of mascu- 
line lust there is no door of escape, and, 
when once within the fatal enclosure, it is, 
with them, literally starvationor the down- 
ward path to ruin. Indeed even this alter- 
native is hardly given them, for they are 
immured in houses of infamy, where they 
are watched and confined by their keepers, 
—plied with liquor, drugged by opiates, 
and in terror of their lives—thence only to 
be transferred to the hospital on their way 
to the Potter’s Field. No tongue can tell, 
no pen can record the shocking outrages, 
the nameless brutalities, to which these de- 
graded women are subjected; for them law 
has no protecticn and public opinion no 
pity. The police are not the protectors of 
these outcasts; too often they are task-mas 
ters or accomplices, levying blackmail upon 
the wretches who make merchandise of 
Woman’s misery. 

In this uprising of womanhood against 
the injustice of our institutions to women, 
should not one phase of it be, to devise some 
plan whereby to save these most pitiable of 
slaves? Ata time when it is proposed by 
men to “license” prostitution, it is not sufti- 
cient that women should oppose such infa- 
mous legislation—they should take meas- 
ures to put an end toa state of things which 
makes such legislation possible. The exist- 
ence of such a class of women in society is 
a standing insult to womanhood; a perma- 
nent menace to domestic peace; a pitfall of 
danger to our sons and daughters. 

This is a work which men cannot do. 
Charitable und devoted women now spend 
much time, labor and money in reforming 
mule inebriates; why should not women 
give as much to redeem their sister women 
froma fate far worse than a drunkard’s 
grave? There ought to be in every city a 
refuge for fallen women provided by good 
women,to which every sucli unfortunate will 
be welcomed, and by which she may have the 
opportunity of earning an honorable self- 
support. But, while doing this much need- 
ed work, let women never forget that Suf- 
frage, with the recognized equality of 
rights which it alone can confer, is the only 
radical cure for the poor pay, imperfect ed 
ucation and limited opportunities which re- 
duce women to degradation and misery. 

H. B. B. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE AT NEWBURYPORT. 





The lecturer before the Newburyport 
Atheneum on Friday evening, was Mrs 
Margaret W. Campbell, of Boston, a fine 
speaker, who made one of the best argu- 
ments for Woman Suffrage we ever lis- 
tened to. She considered it the most im- 
portant question that has ever come before 
the people of this country, as it was a ques- 
tion of the enfranchisement of one-half 
the adult population, and all they asked 
was that the word ‘‘male” should be 
stricken out of the constitution, so that it 
should read ‘‘citizen” simply. In closing 





— 


she used the words of Abigail Adams io 
her husband, the wife of one president und 
the mother of another: ‘*See that womer 
have a part in your government, or they 
will foment a rebellion.” 

The discussion was opened by Capt. D 
L. Withington, who said his feelings were 
formerly as were the lecturer's; but they 
received a shock at a legislative hearing 
where the women conducted themselve, 
unbecomingly and noisily, and hence 
thought they were not fit to take part jp 
government. It was not only the right of 
man to vote, but his duty. 

Rev, Mr. Hartley had noticed that whey 
men’s opinions were in favor of Womay 
Suffrage, they generally received a shock 
after they were married, or contemplated 
matrimony, and would ask, if Suffrage was 
a duty for man, wiry wasn’t it for woman? 

Mr. J. L. Pearson thought the matter of 
national importance, but did not see hoy 
Woman Suffrage could benefit man or wo. 
man. As to the law favo1ing men to the 
prejudice of woman, a judge and jury, 
when a case was betwean man and woman 
always inclined tu the woman. 

Mr. A. H. Thompson believed that wo. 
man would not lower herself by having 
the ballot, and that the day was in ihe near 
future when she would, und it would bea 
day of general rejoicing. 

Mr. Lothrop Withington believed women 
would have less puiitical power if they 
voted. ‘Tney wield enormous power now, 
but it is behind the scenes. That power 
would not be so potent when they had elee- 
tors of their own sex to deal with. 

Mr. J. L. Pearson thought if Mr. A was 
running for office, and was defeated by one 
vote, and Mrs. A voted in the opposition, 
there would be trouble in that family. 

Mr. David Smith quoted several instances 
from Scripture, to show that the plua 
would not work very well. 

James Parton said that the Anglo-Saxon 
people were the only race that could hold a 
public meeting, be ruled by a chairman, 
and speak one at a time; and if it were 
proven as the first gentleman had suid, 
that a meeting of Women couid not do this, 
it was against them. The strongest argu 
ment for Woman Suffrage was that, in 
every great government that has lasted, 
woman has taken a conspicuous part, and 
we needed her influence in this, 

In closing the debate, Mrs. Campbel! 
made a strong argument, and dealt sume 
telling raps to her opponents. Sne held up 
the example of the New England Women’s 
Ciub, and the Woman’s Congress, as to 
whether woman can hold a meeting or uot, 
and in regard to the gentleman who bad re 
ceived a shock, she would ask him to note 
the reports of the last hours ef Congress, 
and a Worcester Convention, if be thought 
men were fit to govern themselves. As to 
the gentleman who said that Woman Suf- 
frage could be of no bencfit, she asked liow 
he Knew until it was tried. In the case of 
Mr. A, if he would make trouble because 
his wife held an opinion of her own, and 
had defeated him by her vote, he had 
doubtless made trouble in the family ever 
since he had a wife. Her closing point was 
a very forcible one, in regard to women 
not being able to fight, showing how much 
the sex did and suffered during the late 
war, 

The meeting was quite full, and a great 
deal of interest was manifested.—Newbury- 
port Herald. 


SUFFRAGE TEA-PARTY IN 10WA. 








Epirors JoURNAL:—The Polk County, 
Iowa, Woman Suffrage Society gave a must 
enjoyable entertainment in Des Moines, vp 
the evening of Dec.7. Bountiful donations 
of good things poured in upon the com 
mittee in charge; delicious cream and but 
ter from the rich pastures of the beautilul 
prairie homes of some of our members; 
coffee, ham, salad, biscuit, and fleecy cake 
were prepared by the generous hands of 
painstaking housekeepers—of women \ hi 
believe that even these things well done de 
not complete the rounded lives of respousi- 
ble, God-fearing women. 

Such as these, and their friends, formed 
the large gathering on that crisp Saturday 
evening, at the cheerful, well-lighted home 
of Dr. Hunter; the reigning priestess there, 
Mrs. Eliza H. Hunter, having, with her 
rare gifts, for years served the Assuciatiou 
as its President. 

After the feast we had a song by Mrs 
Susie E. Fox—the black-eyed and spirited 
daughter of her whom we of the West alse 
claim, Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, wliost 
talents, if they do not descend upon the 
daughter in the form as yet of platform 
eloquence, rest sweetly upon her in the gilt 
of song. 

Mrs. Hunter introduced, as the first speak- 
er of the evening, Mrs. Belle 8. Brows, 
who charmed by her eloquence, and wod 
by her earnestness, and whose flashes of 
wisdom, wit and fancy made us wish tliat 
the limited tive minutes might be prolonged 

Then one was called upon, who is s¢ 
well-known as a temperance reformer, ‘hal 
it was no wonder he is found in the rauke 
of the Woman Suffragists. Mr. C. E. Fu. 
ler, radical, logical, and firm asa rock for 
the right, with biting sarcasm placed the 
opponents of the plain principles of justice 
in no enviable light. 
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The Rev. Mr. Thorpe, pastor of the Pres- 
byterian Church of the East side, said that 
for a minister of his denomination to stand 
as an advocate of Woman’s perfect equal- 
ity was unusual. His early education and 
prejudices were all in the opposite direction, 
but he had been investigating this question 
of Suffrage, and bad found that justice to 
women demanded that it be granted them. 
And (honest, courageous man that he is,) he 
consulted not with flesh and blood, but de- 
clared his wish that if a woman felt the 
ca!l of the Master to preach salvation to a 
dying world,—let the gospel through her 
have free course and be glorified. ‘If Wo- 
man sees an angel imprisoned in marble, 
let hers be the skilled hand to free it to the 
gaze of an admiring world; and let the 
privilege be given her to use the right of 
choice and self-protection which the ballot 
secures. 

Mrs. Martha C. Callanan, President of 
the State Society, told usin a happy manner 
of the successful convention of the Ameri 
can Woman Suffrage Association, from 
which she had just returned, and pressed 
the claims of Colorado upon our attention. 

She was followed by the Rev. Mr. Cain, 
of the East side Baptist Church, who gave 
in his hearty adherence to the cause, and 
rejoiced to see that Woman Suffragists rec- 
ognize the need of Divine help and guidance 
in this great reform. 

Then quietly uprose our true and tried 
friend, Joel P. Davis, whose hair has grown 
gray in pleading for the oppressed; first for 
those who were despised for the color of 
their skin, and later, for those who are 
politically despised for their sex. ‘The con- 
centrated thought of years seemed crowded 
into a few minutes. 

Then through the rooms rolled a flood of 
song from the sweet voice of Mrs, Dem- 
ming, and after mutual congratulations, so- 
cial chat, and friendly Jeave-taking, the 
company dispersed from a gathering where, 
upon the platform of the common needs of 
one-half the people, were met Baptist and 
Presbyterian divines, Christian elders, Uni- 
tarian doctore and placid Quaker preachers. 

M. J.C. 

Des Moines, la., Dec, 23, 1878. 
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MR, GARRISON IN SOUTH BOSTON. 








The December meeting of the South Bos- 
ton Woman Suffrage Club was held with 
Mrs. L. A. Woods, Dorchester street, but 
was under the direction of Mrs. Lincoln, of 
Thomas street, to whom the club was in- 
debted for a red-letter evening, inasmuch 
as, through her agency, the address of the 
evening was given by William Lloyd Garri- 
son, who filled two charming hours with a 
narrative of his long knowledge of tie anti- 
slavery cause; including his early visit to 
England and his opposition to the Coloniza- 
tion Society as a disguised supporter of 
slavery, aiming only to remove free negroes 
who might breed trouble among their still 
enslaved brethren. To show how Woman’s 
cause was from the first linked to freedom’s, 
Mr. Garrison read some comprehensive ex- 
tracts from letters of the Grimke sisters, 
published forty years ago, when those brave 
women were employed as abolitionists in 
New England. The speaker's eloquence 
flooded all hearers away with responsive 
sympathy, and passages were greeted with 
applause that would make itself heard. 
Rev. J. H. Wiggin presided, and when the 
speaker had resumed his seat, asked him, in 
the name of the club, to add to its debt by 
speaking in detail of the Boston riot of 
1835, wherein Mr. Garrison was nearly cru- 
cified for his fidelity to his convictions, but 
an episode which his modesty had passed 
ever without direct allusion to his own mar 
tyrdom. In response Mr. Garrison told this 
story, correcting some errors which have 
popularly crept into it. That respectable 
mob was called forth by a woman’s meeting. 
To this tale several children listened, mar- 
vellins that in Boston such crime could ever 
have shown its head. One of the members, 
Mrs. Newell, remembered being in the 
crowd and seeing Mr. Garrison dragged to 
Leverett street jail for his own protection. 
Mr. Kelly, who in the bygone years was a 
colporteur of freedom tracts, greeted Mr. 
Garrison very warmly. 

At the opening of the meeting the chair- 
man read a salutatory poem written by Miss 
Toland, which should be printed in these 
columns, both for its intrinsic worth and its 
noble subject. Several of those present are 
not regular members of the club, but would 
be gladly welcomed as regular co-adjutors. 
The next meeting is under the direction of 
Miss Powell, and will take place on the first 
Tuesday in January. By February, Miss 
Lizzie Newell will have returned from her 
Pacific trip, and a ‘‘discourse of travel” 
from her is anticipated with much satisfac- 
tion by her many friends inside and outside 
the club. 
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WOMEN TEACHERS. 


Woman has won her present position in the 
public schools from beginnings as small as the 
grain of mustardseed. Iu Barnard’s Rhode 
Island Report for 1845, he says that in all 
the schools he visited, or from which re- 
turns were received, out of Providence (and 
excepting the primary departments of a few 
central districts), he found only six female 





teachers, and that, with the above excep- 
tions, there could not have been more than 
twice that number employed in the whole 
State. His successor, who visited the same 
schools in 1871, found more than two hun- 
dred female teachers; but he thought two- 
thirds of those taught by men, even then, 
would have been better taught and disci- 
plined by women. In 1837 there were in 
Massachusetts 3591 female teachers, and in 
1848 their number had swelled to 5510. 
This increase Horace Mann considered a 
great reform, believing women much better 
adapted to the work. In 1870, according 
to the census, about seventy-four per cent. 
of all the teachers in the United States were 
women. In New England the excess of wo- 
men teachers over men is very great; but in 
most of the Western and also in the South- 
ern States there is a smaller percentage. In 
Maine the proportion in summer is about 
ninety seven per cent.; and in the winter 
only fifty five per cent. In Vermont nearly 
ninety per cent. of the teachers are women, 
throughout the year; and in New York 
about sixty-seven per cent. In New York 
city more than ninety per cent. of the teach- 
ers are women, and in other large cities the 
preponderance of women over men is very 
great. No doubt the economy of employ- 
ing women as teachers goes far to explain 
their rapid increase, but their wages as well 
as their numbers have steadily increased. 
Itis recorded that Polly Hovey, one of the 
first female teachers in Maine, was paid, in 
1792, $1.50 per week. In Iowa, at one time, 
two women taught for $4.59 a month, 
though the average salary of women teach- 
ers in that State was $7.64 per month. 
Even men were not very liberally paid in 
olden times, for, in Watertown, Massachu 
setts, in 1650, a school master was hired for 
one year for $30, and allowed ‘‘2s. a head 
for keeping thedry-herd.” It is mentioned 
in one of the Massachusetts Normal School 
Reports that one of the young men gradu- 
ates received, when he entered upon his ca 
reer, $13 a month, and “boarded round.” 
By the vay, that old custom of ‘boarding 
round” is supposed to have died out; but it 
is still in vogue in many places, and in at 
least one district in Pennsylvania all the 
teachers receive $15 a month and board in 
this manner. Who but the victim himself 
can describe the miseries of ‘boarding 
round” in rambling country villages—of 
living for a week or a month on tea and pie, 
and then only exchanging the bill of fare 
for pie and tea; of sleeping under leaky 
roofs, upon pillows which the rains and 
snows of heaven bedew; of shivering in 
breakfast rooms, where, if a drop of water 
fall upon the table cloth, though the stove 
be in close proximity, it is instantly frozen? 
And yet the physical discomforts are often 
the least of the homeless teacher's trials* 

To return tc wages, certain male gradu- 
ates of the Bridgewater Normal School, 
who began with $25 or $30 a month, in- 
cluding board, now receive $3,200 a year, 
and afew $4,000; and salaries of women 
graduates have increased in the same pro- 
portion. To be sure, there is too often a 
lamentable difference between the sexes in 
respect to wages; but women, at least those 
employed in cities, undoubtedly earn more 
than they could obtain in other occupations. 
Probably few clerks or operatives earn, as 
dv 900 teachers in Boston, $15.89 every 
week in the year, including ten weeks of 
vacation. In Massachusetts the average 
salary per month of men, for 1875, was 
$88.37; of women $35.35. In Maine, men 
$37; women $18. In Pennsylvania, men 
$41.07; women $34.09. In Ohio, men 
$60; women $44. In Michigan, men 
$51.29; women $28.19. But in some 
States, as in Iowa, the rule is becoming 
general to pay men and women the same 
salary for the same grade of work. In the 
city of St. Louis no distinction is made be- 
tween the sexes in fixing the teachers’ sula- 
ries; and the California Legislature of 1873 
enacted that the female teachers ip the pub- 
lic schools should in all cases receive the 
same compensation as men for like services. 
A few of the Southern States, which em- 
ploy more men than women, pay the same 
salary for the same kind of work to both 
sexes; and Idaho, Nevada, and Arizona re- 
port thesamecustom. Nevada, which sup- 
ports but few schools, pays her teachers 
$100.57 per month; and in Arizona, where 
the schools are all of a primary grade, and 
the larger portion of children of Mexican 
birth, teachers are paid from $100 to $125 
per month, Of late the hard times have 
caused a reduction in teachers’ salaries, and 
this seems to many unjust. One indignant 
superintendent cries: ‘‘Why should re- 
trenchment begin at teachers’ salaries, when 
fashion laughs at panics?” — Mary P. 
Thatcher, in Harpers’ Magazine for Septem- 
ber. 
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CHESTNUT STREET CLUB---MR,. WASSON 
ON RIGHTS. 


We really felt some trifling hesitation on 
leaving the hospitable shadow of the Chest- 
nut tree which has grown from the dear old 
**Radical” stock, on Monday, the 17th inst., 
as to whether it would be permissible for 
us to withdraw, without first consulting 
Mr. Wasson as to our “right” to do so, so 
rigid had been the rule of duties and deserts 
which he had laid down for us. We 





remember a conflict on Law and Gospel in 
a well-known ethical class long ago, in 
which we championed (successfully as we 
thought,) the cause of Gospel in the world; 
but we left the Chestnut Street Club on 
Monday morning with the conviction that 
we bad been wrong, and not right. It is 
true enough that the rain and the sunlight 
descend upon the just and the unjust, and 
that a certain sacred volume has bidden us 
follow their example; but Mr. Wasson 
seems to think that receipts must be wholly 
determined by deserts, and this view, we 
acknowledge, looks rather discouraging. 
The sweet wonder with which we receive 
the gilts of Providence, taking, as they do, 
the varied and beautiful forms of friends, 
events, qualities, and even our own achieve- 
ments, should be exchanged, if we follow 
out the rigidity of his views with consisten 
cy, into a stern rejection of the greater part 
of the good gifts of God, because we have 
not yet earned them. Now to ourselves it 
would have seemed that every favor vouch- 
safed by the Divine hand was a mighty 
stimulus to action, a suggestor of good 
deeds hitherto undreamed of. For three or 
four‘ Well-done, good and faithful servants,” 
our souls hear a hundred ‘“‘Go and do thou 
likewise,” prompted by the unexpected ben- 
efits received through the dear hands of 
friends, the courtesy of strangers, even the 
forbearance of enemies. Our State, we had 
regarded as a kind and generous mother; 
yet, as we sat listening to the development 
of thought in the essay before us, an alarm- 
ing doubt crept into our minds, lest she 
might not be, instead, a very strict judge 
and task-mistress. But no! Itshall not be 
so, and we will not thus submit our politi- 
cal instincts to the hammer. 

The very best essayist is not always the 
very best patriot; for discrimination should 
be shown in the enforcement of political 
principles, lest we hang, draw and quarter 
the wrong man; and though sorry that our 
essayist does not like Samuel Adams, we 
certainly do. He certainly had his short 
nesses of sight, as who has not? but he 
struck good blows for freedom, and should 
wear her freshest crown, Does any one 
undervalue Mr. Garrison’s anti-slavery 
work, because he refused to vote? Men 


must be judged by their virtues, not by 1 


their demerits; and bright as Garrison 
stands among the morning stars of negro 
freedom, stands Sam Adams, in the constel- 
lation that hailed the dawn of national liber- 
ty. 

We were once present at the delivery of 
a lecture in which the blemishes and inex- 
actnesses attending some of the minor de- 
tails in the work of Raphael were scornfully 
held up for derision; and the heavenly 
grandeur of hiscreations, as they stand in 
their entireness, comparatively little dwelt 
on; and we felt then; as now, that Leibnitz’s 
“infinitely little’ might most properly be 
looked for on the critic’s pages. 

Glorious indeed were the passages in Mr. 
Wasson’s essay, in which the weight and 
all-importance of the moral life were dwelt 
upon, as being, so to speak, the one real and 
existent fact in the universe; nor can he 
speak too strongly on this often ignored 
fact. Yet even here, we think the surprise- 
principle should be made a little more al- 
lowance for, this being, as we believe, oue of 
the inherent forces of Ormuzd, or good, inits 
combat with Abriman, or evil. ‘The wind 
bloweth whithersoever it listeth; and 
thou hearest the sound thereof, but no 
man knoweth whence it cometh. or whith- 
er it goeth. So is every one that is born of 
the Spirit.” Who caalhereel the e:uption 
of the voleano, or the day when liberty, 
greatest of human goods, will burst upon 
the wretched and the enslaved? We incline 
to believe, as we look back upon the unex 
pected dates of the emancipation and salva- 
tion of nations, from the freedom-throe of 
Switzerland down to the last French Revo 
ution, that the saying ‘‘No man knoweth 
that hour,” is true of all good and great 
events. 

Again, the volunteer principle, most im- 
portant of all the forces vf good, and most 
potent in conflict, should not be lost sight 
of. Itis true, as the essayist says, that we 
ail owe our lives to our country; but how 
sweet it is to lay a voluntary offering on her 
altar! How does the pale, half-hearted 
conscript look beside the rosy volunteer, 
indomitable, even in death, because a long 
course of thought and resolution precedes 
his present action, making his decease the 
gateway to higher fields where he may strive 
tor kindred objects beyond. And what is 
true in the military is still more so in the 
moral world Here volition is the indispen- 
sable mainspring. 

No more can a corpse walk, than aman be 
good against his own will. We cannot 
force people to be-gocd. They would not 
be good, if we could. All that we can do 
is to hold out a constant invitation to good- 
ness, as the highest human pleasure and 
privilege, leaving the invited guest to stay 
out in the cold, if it be his will, and know- 
ing that he will be glad enough to come in 
and warm himself intime. Of the obsta- 
cles and hindrances which await him with- 
out, the prisons and disciplines he may 
have to endure or undergo ere his will is 
wound up to the intense and effortful earn- 
est necessary for good, and his vision clear- 





ed of all the clouds which often ruin the 
workings of the best intentions, we wil! not 
speak. The way of the transgressor is 
hard. Neither will we dwell upon the 
question of Suffrage, male and female, 
which, of course, came up in the discussion 
of “rights.” This paper has fought so 
nobly for the performance of that duty, 
(Suffrage) that all who write in its columns 
must be understood as believing in its in- 
cumbency. We would only wind up by 
saying that, while it may, as we were told, 
be a privilege to be governed; yet that gov 
ernment should rather be regarded as a 
skillful nurse, who teaches the child to 
walk until he performs this function uncon 
sciously. A republic, being the form near- 
est to the heavenly government, ‘appeals, by 
giving the vivifying atmosphere of freedom 
to its citizens, to their higher capacities and 
nature. This freedomis enjoyed by the so- 
called ‘higher classes,” under the most 
selfish governments, religious or political; 
and will, we hope, descend to the foul 
dungeons of subserviency and irresponsibil- 
ity which their wretched subordinates in- 
habit, until every human ear is ready to 
hear, and every human heart to obey the 
sublime mandate. 

‘Be a law unto yourselves,” and if we 
may venture to put two passages of Scrip- 
ture nearer together than they stand in the 
original, ‘Enjoy the perfect freedom of the 
sons of God.” JR A, 
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BUSINESS WOMEN, 

It is very curious and interesting to watch 

how fast and how far the work of the world 
is falling into the hands of women, It is 
because women are very gradually but bet- 
ter learning how to doit. It is true that 
men as yet act mainly as proprietors, Dut 
how long will they continue to do so after 
women bave obtained thorough knowledge 
of the trade, business and profession in 
which they can obtain success? One wo- 
man in Massachusetts and two in Connecti- 
cut are announced as engaged to supply 
their husbands’ pulpits during the absence 
of these for a vacation. Fresh signs con- 
stantly appear over stores and business 
houses which give the nomenclature of a 
woman instead of a man, and educated wo- 
men have entered business within the past 
few years who, twenty five years ago, 
would not have considered such a step pos- 
sible. ; 
A grocery store upon a populous avenue 
has for twenty years displayed the name of 
aman uponits signboard who has been dead 
for the past five years, during which time 
his widow has taken his place, acting most 
efficiently, and keeping and increasing the 
business, which is a large one. Quite re- 
cently she had ‘*Mrs.” painted in before the 
Christian name of her husband, whose 
simple Quaker cognomen had occupied it 
before. When the matter was jokiugly re- 
ferred to by a customer, she remarked: ‘‘I 
did not do it before, because my friends 
thought it would injure the business, but 
now I know it will not. People are just as 
ready to buy and sell with a woman as with 
aman, and 1 think it more honest to let it 
be known that it is I whom the public have 
got to deal with, and not my husband.” 

The other day a very nice looking young 
woman called at the house of a friend to 
execute some orders in regard to the cover- 
ing of some furniture and putting up of 
summer window curtains. Herappearance 
was so thoroughly good and fitted to her 
work that my friend could hardly believe 
she was the person. It expressed, as she 
phrased it, too much “culture.” She prov- 
ed, however, to be the woman super‘ntend- 
ent of the upholstery department of one of 
our most famous furniture and decorating 
houses, and lightly climbed a step-ladder, 
and proceeded, in a workman like way, to 
get on the outside of the window, in the 
furtherance of the object she had to accom- 
plish. My friend, who is a woman of ob- 
servation and intelligence, became very 
much interested in her, and noticing a plain 
gold ring on her finger, asked if she were 
married. She replied that she had an inva- 
lid husband and four children to support, 
and had taken this method of earning an 
honest livelihood. In which conclusion 
she will have the sympathy of every true 
woman,—San Jose Mereurg. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The December number finishes the year 
of Vick’s beautifully-printed and illustrated 
Monthly Magazine. tis $1,25a year, pub- 
lished by James Vick, Rochester, N. Y. 
As aguide to ornamental gardening it is 
one of the best. 


The beginning of a new year is a favora- 
ble time for the beginning of asubscription; 
and the publishers of Littell’s Living Age 
still present to new sbscribers for 1879 the 
six numbers of 1878 containing the first 
parts of Mac Donald’s ‘Sir Gibbie.” 


E. H. Heywood, convicted in the United 
States Court in Boston for sending obscene 
literature through the mails and sentenced 
to two years imprisonment, of which he has 
served seven months, has been pardoned by 
the President. More’s the pity! 





There seems something terribly shocking 
in the spectacle of a brother and sister be- 
ing hanged together. A Savanah special 
states that Raymond and Ellen Osgoud, 
brother and sister, were hanged together, in 
Liberty County, December 19, for the mur- 
der of Sam Gouldin. 


The news item which we copied, week be- 
fore last, from some newspaper edited by 
men, to the effect that a lady lately pleaded 
her case in court against Gen. B. F. Butler, 
is said to be incorrect, the fact being that 
Gen. Butler pleaded the lady’s case against 
another lawyer and won it as usual. 


“The physical peril of long dresses,” 
would be a good theme for a dress-reform 
lecture. Almost every week we hear ot 
fatal accidents due to this cause, For in- 
stance, at Treichlers, Pa., Dec 19, the 
clothing of achild of Mrs. Minch was ac- 
cidentally set on fire, and in an attempt to 
extinguish the flames, both mother and 
child were burned to death. This could 
not possibly have occurred, if the clothing 
of the mother had been in material aud 
construction similar to that of the father. 
Again, on Dec. 19, the same day, as Miss 
Rachel Watson, a maiden iady, who re- 
sided near Kingston Depot, R. 1., was com- 
ing down a flight of stairs ut her house, 
her foot caught in her dress, and she sud- 
denly fell headlong to the foot of the same. 
The shock being very severe, proved sufli- 
cient to cause her death in a short time 
after the accident. 


The second yellow fever commission sent 
South by the philanthropy of Elizabeth 
Thompson, of New York,—that of homev- 
pathic doctors, to discover the success of 
their methods of treatment,—has ended its 
labors at Memphis and left for the East. 
Like the first commission, they began oper- 
ations at New Orleans and werked up the 
Mississippi valley, but, unlike their prede- 
cessors, they have no confidence in the abil- 
ity of the strictest quarantine to keep the 
germs of the disease out of the country, 
and rely on home prevention, Still they 
would guard against the disease at tropical 
ports during the summer months as much 
as possible, and would have besides a suni- 
tary commission of experts, supported by 
the government, to look after the public 
health and make ozone to pump into the 
air; would have the government drain New 
Orleans; would have the city banish cistern 
water by a fresh and bountiful supply from 
the river, and would cremate the Crescent 
city’s garbage. It goes without saying, of 
course, that they found homeopathic treat- 
ment the most successful.—Springfield Le- 
publican. 


Our diletiante reactionists, who think we 
have too many voters already, and would 
gladly see Suffrage restricted, are again re- 
minded that even despotism has its inconve- 
niences. Thecable brings a mysterious ac- 
count of hostile demonstrations among the 
medical students of St. Petersburg, caused, 
it is said, by the introduction of an obpox 
ious regulation concerning their studies. 
The disturbance began early in the month, 
at Charkoff, but information regarding them 
was suppressed until their magnitude could 
no longer be concealed. ‘There is a suspi- 
cion that political feeling had something to 
do with the outbreak. The Government 
has interfered to preserve the peace. Peti- 
tions for the release of the students arrestrd 
at Charkoff received no attention, and the 
St. Petersburg colleges were surrounded 
with gendarmes and Cossacks, who made 
200 arrests. The Cossacks were armed with 
whips which they freely used in the antique 
Russian and Virginian manner on the stu- 
dents. The police have been authorized to 
act within the universities if necessary, ani 
the carrying of arms is forbidden, 


A room atthe Tremont House, Boston, 
occupied by a lady guest, was broken into 
on Thursday night, December 12, and the 
lady chloroformed and robbed of $150 in 
money. She arrived from New York in the 
afternoon, and was paid the money as a 
part of a bill which she came on to collect 
for her husband. When the payment was 
made, she noticed that the trensfer of the 
money was observed sharply by a fine-look 
ing, well-dressed man. She was followed 
by him tothe hotel, she has reason to be- 
lieve, and in the evening at the theater she 
saw him again, and was so impressed with a 
sense of fear that she called the attention of 
a gentleman who was with her to him. 
About two o'clock on Friday morning she 
suddenly became conscious of the presence 
of a man in her room, but before she could 
make an outcry, lhe had seized her by the 
throat and placed a pistol at her head. Then 
he applied a cloth, saturated with chloro- 
form, to her face, and she become uncon- 
scious. Her condition was discovered by 
the ‘‘call boy” at seven o'clock. The pro 
prictors and clerks of the hotel did all in 
their power to make the lady comfortable, 
a doctor was summoned and she soon re- 
covered, Investigation revealed the fact 
that the door to the room had been forced 
by a jimmy, and the trunk from which the 
money was taken had been opened by the 
sume instrument. ‘The lady returned to 
New York on Saturday, accompavied by 
the housekeeper of the hotel. The police 
are looking after the mysterious stranger. 
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SOCIAL EVIL IN CINCINNATI. 


It would be as agreeable to the journalist, 
as to every philanthropic person, if the 
habits of decorous society swayed the en- 
tire community, or, at worst, if vice and 
crime were the rare exceptions. Yet their 
frequent out-croppings must be noticed in 
the public prints. It is even necessary at 
times to draw aside the veil of concealment 
from offenses of which decent people speak 
and think as little as possible The Gazette 
has recently felt itself called upon on more 
than one occasion to draw public notice to 
the breaches of law and decency that are 
corrupting the morals of our young, tempt- 
ing them todeeds of infamy, and affording 
just grounds for solicitude for the character 
of the generation just taking its place in 
active life. Our picture would be incom- 
plete were we to pass unnoticed another 
source of evil, potent and widespread in its 
influence, and ruinous to body and soul. 
The subject is a disagreeable and delicate 
one, but still most important. 

For obvious reasons we shall avoid the 
details which we have spread before our 
readers regarding gambling houses and dis- 
reputable spectacles, but our facts and fig- 
ures are based upon carefully gathered in- 
formation. A representative of the Gazette, 
accompanied by those whose official duties 
afford them perfect knowledge of the num- 
bers, habits, and classification of the so- 
called demi-monde, has made thorough inves- 
tigations of the subject in all its bearings. 
If what we say is not a full illustration of 
the theme, it is because words proper to be 
read cannot thoroughly illumine its darkness. 

We should like to be equally explicit with 
regard tothe number of the male victims 
and accomplices of abandoned women, but 
can only say with a high authority that, 
numerous as are drunkards, they are far less 
abundant than offenders of a more shame- 
less character. That they do not gounpun- 
ished is proved by the testimony of a prom- 
ineut member of the medical profession in 
our city. He estimates the number of cases 
of disease annually treated as the direct re- 
sult of social impurity at over 25,000. When 
we reflect that the guilty are not the only 
sufferers, and that the judgment against 
sexual offense may be transmitted to the 
third or fourth generation, and often resists 
the most careful professional treatment, we 
can begin faintly to realize the magnitude 
of the evi! that exists in our community al- 


most unchecked, 
There are those who have sought to pre- 


vent or lessen by regulation the discases 
arising from prostitution. The best opin- 
ion is that they have proved an utter failure, 
except in isolated communities governed by 
military law. Only a small portion of the 
public women of Paris are registered, the 
vast majority carrying on their traffic sur. 
reptitiously, while no watch is attempted 
over their partners in guilt. The license 
laws are ineffective and one-sided. Total 
neglect is equally as bad. Nine-tenths of 
the prostitutes of Cincinnati are more or 
less diseased. In a few of what are known 
as the ‘‘best houses,” regulations for the 
preservation of healthare observed. In the 
others little or no care is exercised, while 
the wretched street walkers, who live by 
themselves in tenement house rooms, and 
the residents of Bucktown, reach astill low- 
er depth of physical ill. There are com- 
puted to be 7000 professional prostitutes in 
our city, not including those women who 
hide their real character by some pretense at 
following an honest occupation. Thedown- 
ward progress of one who leaves the path 
of virtue is fearfully rapid. Four or five 
years generally cover the journey from the 
fushionable resort to the hovel, the work 
house, or the hospital. There are quarters 
of our city where nearly the whole resident 
population is made up of abandoned women. 
There are clusters of houses where there are 
three, four, or seven, or even more ‘‘board- 
ders,” while in nearly all the obscure streets 
near the central districts are the rooms of 
the poor creatures who are fast approaching 
the end of their career. 

The most dangerous class of houses are 
those where no women habitually stay, but 
which are used for purposes of assignation. 
They are of all grades, and find their cus- 
tomers sometimes from the attendants of 
the low theaters, and sometimes from those 
who would conceal their guilt under the 
garb of respectability. They afford oppor- 
tunities for beguiling not only those young 
men whose brains are by no means a match 
for their passions, but for the first step of a 
young woman in the ways of destruction. 
We were lately informed of a very pretty 
girl seen at one of the Over-the-Rhine con- 
certs in company with a man of not spotless 
reputation. She had taken so much beer 
or wine that her face was flushed and her 
steps were unsteady. As she left the hall 
with her companion the keeper said, “‘She 
is gone!” And so she no doubt was. One 
of the establishments we are now describing 


probably witnessed the completion of her 
ruin. 


Vicious indulgencies go hand in hand. It 
isa fact attested by those who know, that 
after a series of specially demoralizing the- 
atrical exhibitions the number of persons 
treated for diseases resulting from vice in- 
variably increases. The bearing of immoral 
spectacles upon prostitution is thus forci- 
bly illustrated. The classes of men who 





most frequently come under medical super- 
vision in this way—though no social or 
business grade is unrepresented—are the 
employes of railroads and steamboats, and 
the traveling salesmen of mercantile houses. 
This shows the moral value of a stated resi- 
dence, and of the restraints of home. 

Over sixty houses, with an aggregate of 
350 inmates, came under the supervision of 
our reporter, and these are not more than a 
fifth part of the establishments which are 
carrid on in our city, in defiance of law, 
yet rarely disturbed by those who are sworn 
to execute it. The estimate does not include 
the houses of assignation. 

From the facts above given, it will be 
seen that there is, in Cincinnati, an army of 
women whose occupation it is to excite men 
to physical and moral death. It is appar- 
ent, also, that the libertine who expects to 
sin without suffering will in the great ma- 
jority of cases be disappointed. We are all 
aware that the women are not the only sin- 
ners. In numerous instances they are more 
to be pitied than blamed. Yet it is the tes- 
timony of our reporter, and he is not the 
first to make the statement, that the major- 
ity of girls have fatlen from reckless curios- 
ity, from the desire to live easily, or from 
keeping bad company, rather than from 
any of the romantic circumstances which 
they are fond of assigning to their male 
dupes. There are exceptions, but in most 
instances the lost woman—whether she is 
the inmate of a fashionable establishment, 
and daily parades herself on the street in 
gay attire, or the poor street walker, too 
poverty-stricken to go out of doors until 
darkness conceals her rags—has crossed the 
fatal boundary with her eyes open. 

Such is the prevalence of a most fearful 
species of vice in our city; one which has 
its purveyors in demoralizing spectacles, in 
drunkenness, in the debasing books, peri- 
odicals, and pictures, which are so assidu- 
ously forced upon the notice of the young. 
Oaly the right culture of tbe heart, and the 
wztchfulness of parents over their children, 
can make serious inroads upon it. It has 
baffled the law-makers, for its strength lies 
in the perversion of a natural instinct. Yet 
law can do something. Our present stat- 
utes need revision. At present, a street 
walker can not be arrested except for obvi- 
ously disorderly conduct, unless she has 
oneor more companions. The rules of evi- 
dence as to the character of a house of ill 
repute are also more encumbered with tech- 
nicalities than is necessary. Still, allowing 
all this, the chief fault is in the indisposi- 
tion of the authorities. Occasionally some 
vile den that has become a nuisance to the 
neighbors is raided, but who ever heard of 
a “respectable landlady” being seriously 
disturbed? We believe something of the 
kind was attempted a few months ago, but 
it wasa ‘‘mistake” which was corrected as 
speedily as possible. 

Our present purpose, however, is not so 
much to suggest remedies as to present 
facts. If we have been unpleasantly plain 
spoken, we have said no more than the sub- 
ject demands. The drunkard may be a 
harmless man when not in his cups. The 
infatuation of the gambler may not prevent 
him from being an amiable member of so- 
ciety, but the libertine carries everywhere 
not only his depraved imagination, but his 
diseased body, and the harlot may thus 
spread her corruption into many an unsus- 
pecting household. Passing legal questions 
for the time at least, does it not behoove 
every parent avd instructor to combat the 
social evil? Few may be called upon to at- 
tack it directly, but by implanting right 
principles in the heart of the rising genera- 
tion, new victims may be saved, even if 
those already fallen shall have sunk beyond 
hope.—Cincinnati Gazette. 
oe 


LONDON TIMES VS. WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
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If a good cause is promoted by an hon- 
orable and honest advocacy, surely a bad 
cause will, in the long run, be defeated by 
a false and dishonest line of opposition. 
However ignorant some Englishmen and 
Englishwomen may be of the nature and 
character of the American Woman Suffrage 
movement, no intelligent Americans can 
fail to see the reckless slander which the 
London Times ventures to publish in such 
articles as the following: 

THE STUPIDITY OF CLEVER WOMEN, 


Miss Helen Taylor’s threatened candida- 
ture for a metropclitan parliamentary bo 
rough must be simply intended as a protest 
against the political disqualifications of 
women. The interests of the constituency 
would doubtless be safe enough in her 
hands, and she would make as good a mem- 
ber of the House of Commons as a majority 
of gentlemen who have seats in that assem- 
blage. But it is not likely that she will 
ever go actually to the poll; and, whatever 
may come of the announcement, its real 
significance can only be to give a fillip toa 
moribund agitation. The Woman’s Rights 
movement has languished in this country 
since the death of Mir. Mill; and though at- 
tempts have beea made to breathe into it 
the breath of American inspiration, it re- 
mains a very dull business indeed. On the 
other side of the Atlantic it exists as an ac- 
tive force, because it is animated by a spirit 
entirely different from that which possesses 
it here. The principle of feminine equality, 
pushed to the length which its American 
champions openly advocate, would revolu- 
tionize society, and would resolve the body 
politic into one vast free-love association. 


It would not so much modify the character 
and conditions of married life, as annihilate 
the institutions of marriage altogether. In 
America, in fact, the movement is mainly 
sexual; in England it is political or philo 
sophic. We have here, for the most part, 
no wish to try any new combinations in do- 
mestic life. The arguments with which the 
demand for the extension of the political 
suffrage to women is enforced do not ap- 
peal here, asin the United States they do 
appeal, to instincts or passions profoundly 
rooted in our fallen nature. The vision of 
our reformers is not dazzled by any of the 
highly colored seductions depicted by Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon; and both the gentlemen 
and ladies who do battle for Woman’s 
Rights rather seek to convince our reason 
than to allure our senses. 

The best answer to the British emancipa- 
tors of the suppressed sex is to be found in 
the position and opportunities which, uuder 
the present degrading despotism, ladies ac- 
tually enjoy. Feminine influence is power- 
ful in proportion as it is subtle and invisi- 
ble. I Miss Taylor and her friends were 
to realise their complete programme, one of 
the chief results would be the almost entire 
extinction of feminine influence in spheres 
where it reigns supreme. Every woman 
would presumably have schemes, personal 
to herself, to advance and execute. Every 
man would be on his guard against a possi- 
ble rival, and would studiously avoid the 
toils of feminine intrigue. This might 
bring about, as has been predicted, the grad- 
ual disappearance of the chivalrous senti- 
ment. and would certainly diminish the 
possible number of feminine triumphs. As 
it is, women have every reason, as a little 
quiet reflection would assuredly convince 
them, to be thankful for the facility with 
which they can, under existing circumstan- 
ces, achieve a reputation. Fame is as easy 
of attainment as infamy; and if a certain 
hall-mark of fashion is only forthcoming, 
no questions will be asked as to the genu- 
ineness of the article. There are clever wo- 
men and clever women. But the materials 
and the quality of their prestige would sel- 
dom admit of a critically impartial analy- 
sis. Much that is highly prized in the way 
of womanly wit and wisdom will no more 
bear cool inspection than many an after- 
dinner story, which appears to be admira- 
bly humorous at the time, will stand the 
test of repetition. It isthe playful er pi- 
quant manner, the pose of the head, the 
elevation of the eyebrow, the accent or the 
intonation of the voice which is the true 
seasoning of the verbal felicity. Unless in 
the case of women of the first order of in 
tellectual merit—the Currer Bells and 
George Eliots of their day—it is not dis- 
tance but propinquity, personal knowledge. 
or a vivid idea of personality which lends 
enchantment to the view. Probably the in- 
spirations of Egeria herself would not have 
showed advantageously to a dispassionate 
judgment when repeated secondband. The 
Aspasia of a Whig drawing-room is accept- 
ed as an authority by her admirers on any 
subject on which she cares to deliver her 
views. But what has Aspasia got that is 
not in the newspapers, save a charm of 
manner and a brightness of expression? 
Stateswomanship must be taken, with rare 
exceptions, on trust; and the fair hostesses 
or ornaments of political salons may recog- 
nize the true spirit of knightly reverence in 
the attention which the enunciation of plat- 
itudes and commonplaces in a silvery voice 
receives, There could, in fact, be nothing 
more dangerous to the worship accorded to 
feminine intellect, than to insist upon the 
object of our idolatry striving with us or 
against us, jostling against us and counter- 
mining our schemes in the coarse conflict of 
daily life. 

The peculiarities of feminine cleverness 
may be further illustrated from what will 
be to many people a not unfamiliar experi- 
ence. There have been for some weeks 
past, and there will be for some weeks to 
come, varieties of scientific gatherings at- 
tended by more or less learned and intellect- 
ual gentlemen and ladies. Art and science 
meet alike in the conversation and the cos- 
tume of the wife of the modern savant 
She appears at dinner as an arrangement in 
creamy silk, and at breakfast as a harmony 
in subdued blue, Her small talk is a vocab- 
ulary of scientific ®r artistic jargon. She 
has already read a paper at an archeological 
congress on Roman tumuli, and is booked 
as a contributor for a learned but not very 
prosperous review. Her manner is not nat- 
ural, and is indeed manifestly artificial and 
elaborated. Yet it would be harsh to speak 
of it as affectation. It is really modest and 
commendable effort. Her married life is 
one perpetual struggle after the higher self- 
education. She has a very pardonable de- 
gree of intellectual vanity. The simple 
fact is, she is over-husbanded. She cannot di- 
vest herself of the consciousness that she is 
charged with the immense responsibility of 
a lord and master who is erudite and emin- 
ent. She is engaged in a long-continued 
effort to play up to him. Her entire exist- 
ence is an act of homage to the great man 
who has made her his wife It is also an 
act of self-sacrifice as well. Profoundly 
convinced of the dignity ef her position, it 
is a really praiseworthy and unselfish ambi 
tion which causes her to-assume what may 
seom to uncharitable critics an air of pre- 
tentious superiority. If it can correctly be 
called affectation, it is affectation at the bid- 
ding of affection. It is a mistake, but it is 
an exceedingly amiable mistake; and it be- 
longs to — the same category of mis 
takes as those which have been already no- 
ticed, and which really clever women are 
led by the idiosyncrasies of their intellect to 
commit. Whether these peculiarities are 
inherent in the structure of the feminine 
mind, or whether they will be discovered to 
be removable or removed by the time that 
Miss Helen Tayler’s election to a parlia- 
mentary borough is ratified by the constitu- 
tional law of the realm, is uncertain. Mean- 
while, the best preventive that can be rec- 
ommended to clever women against failure 
is the practice of self-study and the acqui- 
sition of self-knowledge. 


Alas for a great nation whose leading 
daily newspaper is capable of such an arti- 
cle as the above! No wonder the foreign 





diplomacy of England has been ore long 








chapter of blunders, if it is based on such 
vast and varied misinformation. With all 
its faults, American journalism has seldom 
stooped so low. The only palliation of the 
offense of the Times is to be found in the 
blind acceptance of the caricatures of those 
arrant charlatans, Hepworth Dixon and 
Goldwin Smith. H. B. B. 
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SOJOURNER TRUTH’S VISION. 


At eight o’clock one evening, recently in 
one of the small halls in the Cooper Institute, 
avery venerable-looking negress sat behind a 
little table on a raised platform, and from 
the depths of her old-fashioned poke bon- 
net, the foundation of which was black, but 
which was pretty effectually concealed by a 
capacious green veil, scrutinized the some 
what limited audience that had assembled 
before her. 

“Thar don’ ’pear to be eny one heah to 
int’dooce me,” she said presently, getting on 
to ber feet in as sprightly a way as a girl of 
sixteen, and carefully laying aside the huge 
bonnet which, when deposited in an arm- 
chair filled it quite full, ‘“‘but I guess I’s 
been livin’ long enuf to int’dooce myself. 
I aint no way selfish, tho, chil’en, andI don’ 
want to do all de talkin’. 1’d like some un 
to open de meetin’ wid prayah.” Nvuone at 
once responding to this invitation, the aged 
lecturer rested her infirm hands, which time 
has cruelly distorted, upon the extreme 
ends of the table, and bending forward 
with a look of much severity said to her 
hearers—the majority of whom were con- 
siderably past the meridian of life: ‘‘Now 
look er heah, chil’en, I's mo’n a hunded 
yeahs ole. I don’ know as I ever was born 
and I aint agoin’ to do bofe de prayin’ an’ 
de talkin’ for yer, Can’t one of yer say 
suf’n for de Le’d? I’s had many names of 
de many marsters who’s owned me, but de 
Lo’d guv me de name of Sojourner Troof, 
and I’s goin’ to tell yer a good deal bout de 
Lo’d if one of you chil’en will lead in 
prayah.” 

It was only in this attitude of earnestness 
thatthe great age of the lecturer became 
apparent. Her face, which was coffee-col- 
ored, was wrinkled like a garment that had 
been packed with a feather-bed in a small 
barrel Creased as it was, a pair of coal- 
black eyes that are still bright as buttons 
lighted it up and made it pleasant to look at. 
In place of the bonnet, a spotless cap, with 
neat tabs, was tied over her short, crisp hair, 
and a black bombazine dress, with a prodi- 
galapron of still more shiny material, hung 
loosely upon her long figure. In answer 
to her second appeal, a lady in a seal-skin 
cloak stepped forward and, cullen at the 
opposite side of the table, uttered a brief 
prayer, for which the ancient lecturer warm- 
ly thanked her. ‘‘That’s right, my chile,” 
said she to the Jady whose hair was sprink- 
lel with gray, but who looked a mere in- 
fant by contrast with the centenarian, ‘‘Don’ 
be ’fraid to talk to de Lo’d. 1 uset to think 
God sot up in de skies. I nebber knowed 
no better till l was forty yearole. I uset to 
talk to God and ask him to guv me a kind 
marster. I didn’t know much ’bout him, 
cause I was a heeven, but I used to say to 
him if I was God and he was me, I’d do 
what he asked me to do. So God uset to 
guv me idecs. An’ one day God he guv me 
the idee to runaway. I wasaslave den in 
dis State up near Kingston. But I says to 
God, ‘What time shall I run, for if I go in 
de daylight I get kotched shuah.’ S80 God 
he guv me de idee to start a little before 
daylight, and I done it. But whenl got 
clear gone away I forgot God and I reck- 
oned I could take pretty good care of my- 
self widout him. Suddin one day God 
come and I seen him and I said: ‘O God, 
how big yer are.’ I’s a tellinyer desommen 
troof, and I wouldn’t stan’ heah tellin’ yer 
dis if I didn't know yer'd all some day see 
God yerself. We’s a grov'lin in de dark, 
chil'n. But I’se a messenger. I don’ can 
read or write, and l’s mvure’n a hunded 
yeahs ole, but I speaks for de Lo’d. He’s 
acomin’, chil’n. He aint a-comin’ flyin’ 
in de air, de way dose Second Advent 
folks talk bout. Don’ he say he’s a-comin’ 
like atief? Whoever heerd ofa tief comin’ 
flyin’ froo de air? But he’s a-comin’ in de 
sperit, bress de Lo’d. and he’s goin’ to let 
me to stay to seeit. Iwas a mighty sick 
chile a little while ago, and de doctors guv 
me up, but de Lo’d sent a horse-doctor along, 
and he done cure me. My bair’s a-turnin’ 
black again, and after wearin’ specs for fifty 
yeah I done trow um away. I’m a-goin’ to 
stay to see de Lord, bress his name.” 

Although there is no record of the age 
of this remarkable old colored woman, who 
is known throughout the land as ‘‘Sojour- 
ner Truth,” it is very well settled that she is 
really more than 100. Her home is near 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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SCOURGING A NAKED WOMAN. 


In the Police Court at Richmond, Va., a 
-woman, Mrs. Nancy Lynch, was sentenced 
to receive twenty-five lashes for stealing 
some pieces of iron from the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railroad Co. Soon after she 
stood in the yard of the city jail, with her 
eyes fixed upon the whipping post, a stout 
brown post about seven feet in height and 
three feet in circumference. An official in 
the yard called toan attendant, ‘‘Throw me 
down that tickler;” whereupon a cowhide 











about half an inch in diameter at the butt 
and tapering down toa point, was tossed 
into his hand. Nancy shuddered. The 
official said, ‘‘Take down your clothes, Nan- 
cy, and hug the widder.”’ - 

**Must I take all off?” ~ 

“Yes, and hurry up.” 

Nancy unbuttoned her dress in front, and 
stripped to the waist, her upper clothing 
falling down over her hips and exposing to 
the gaze of the few bystanders a glossy skin 
from shoulders to waist. In a moment 
more she had embraced the “‘widder,” or 
whipping post. She gripped the post, her 
head turned toward the official, and, as he 
raised the cowhide, seemed to nerve herself 
for the lashes. Rapidly the twenty-five 
stripes were laid on, each making a horrible 
mark on the skin. At first the victim did 
not move; but as the remainder descended 
in rapid succession, she writhed and twist- 
ed in agony, and the tears poured down her 
vheeks.—Bostun Daily Globe. 
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LIBERATING HER SLAVES IN CUBA, 





Within a few weeks a great many Cuban 
families, some exiles, and some who spend 
the summer season in the States have re- 
turned to Cuba. One hundred and thirty- 
four Cubans took passage recently on one 
Havana steamer. It is reported that Senor 
Francisco Agramonte’s recent visit to Cuba 
was fora very noteworthy purpose. His 
daughter is the young widow of Senor An- 
tonio Fernandez Bramorsio, who died in 
this city last spring; among other property 
leaving a large plantation at Santiago de 
Cuba to his wife. Belonging to the planta- 
tion were eighty slaves, it is said, worth 
about $50,000. The mistress of the planta- 
tion determined to emancipate the slaves, 
and Senor Agramonte was empowered to 
execute her wishes. He arrived on the es- 
tate with a notary, and prepared a surprise 
for the negroes. A breakfast resembling a 
feast was provided, and after they had par- 
taken, he made a short speech to them, 
made known the benevolent and humane 
purpose of their mistress, and gave to each 
one a legal paperof freedom. The negroes 
made every possible demonstration of joy. 
The lady is abundantly abie to afford such 
an actof humanity if a pecuniary consider- 
ation were the only one. Her husband, it is 
said, left her property in this city alone 
valued at nearly a million, including $300,- 
000 worth of stock in the Third Avenue 
Railroad and $500,000 in the Manhattan Gas 
Company.—New York Tribune. 
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THE TWO APPRENTICES. 





Two boys were apprentices in a carpen- 
ter’s shop. One determined to make him- 
self a thorough workman, the other did not 
care. One of them read and studied, and 
got books that would help him to under- 
stand his trade. He spent his evenings at 
home, reading. The other liked fun the 
best. He often went with other boys to 
have ‘‘a good time.” ‘‘Come,” he often 
said to hisshopmate, ‘‘leave your old books; 
go with us. What’s the use of all this read- 
ing?” 

“If I waste these golden moments,” was 
the boy’s reply, ‘‘I shall lose what I can nev- 
er make up.” 

While the boys were still apprentices, an 
offer of two thousand dollars appeared in 
the newspapers for the best plan of a State 
house, to be built in one of the Eastern 
States. 

The studious boy saw the advertisement 
and determined to try for it. After careful 
study he drew out his plans, and sent them 
to the the committee. We suppose he did 
not really expect to gain the prize; but he 
thought there is ‘nothing like trying.” In 
about a week afierwards a gentleman arriv- 
ed in the carpenter’s shop and asked if an 
architect by the name of Washington Wil- 
berforce lived there. 

‘‘No,” said the carpenter, ‘‘no architect, 
but 1 have an apprentice by that name.” 

‘*Let’s see him.” 

The young man was summoned and in- 
formed that his plan was accepted, and that 
the two thousand dollars were his. The 
gentleman then said that the boy must put 
up the building; and his employer was so 
proud of his success that he willingly gave 
him his time and let him go. 

This studious young carpenter became 
one of the first architects of our country. 
He made a fortune, and now stands high in 
the esteem of everybody; while his fellow 
apprentice can hardly earn food for him- 
self and family by his daily labor. 
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AN INTERVIEW, WITH A MORAL. 


A woman called at the office of the Cin- 
cinnati Gazette Friday, with a complaint 
and a petition, and the communication ran 
as follows: 


W.—Are you the editor of the Gazette? 

E.—I will answer for him, Madame. 

W.—I wish to know whether the Gazette 
proposes to continue to stir up the gamblers. 

E.—Prebably we shall. Why do you ask 
that question? 

W.—Well, it seems to be our only hope. 
We own a dwelling house on street, 
which is taxed $180 per anuum. It has 
been vacant for over six months, and there 
seems no probability of renting it. There 
is a gambling house near by, and decent 
people won't live in our house, and we 
won't rent it for any indecent purpose. We 
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have been to see the Chief of Police fre- 
quently, but nothing has been done. The 
gamblers hold on. 

~ —.—Who owns the house occupied by the 
gamblers, Madame? 

W.—Oh, it is owned by a good Presbyte- 
rian, named ’ ; 

E.--Have you called on him with refer- 
ence to the matter? 

W.—Yes, but it does no good. He gets 
a big rent which is promptly paid, and that 
is all he seems to care about. 

E.—We think the matter will continue to 
be agitated, and that the time will come 
when your property will not be ruined by 
the proximity of a gambling house. 

.—Thank you, sir. Please excuse me 
for troubling you. Good day. 

E.—Good day, madam. 

That was the interview. Referring to the 
names of persons owning the property oc 
cupied by gamblers we found the statement 
of the woman correct, and it was further 
ascertained upon inquiry that the owner of 
the property in this case is a member in 
good and regular standing in the Fifth Pres- 
hyterian Church. 

Now for the moral: What consistency is 
there in ministers preaching against vice 
and denouncing those engaged in it, while 
church members pocket large profits in the 
shape of rents of houses used for unlawful 
purposes, and all the time occupy their po- 
sition of membership in the church? 

This is a point upon which we need not 
dwell.—Cincinnati Gazette. 
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ONE WOMAN’S WORK. 

Whether the ladies are to lay hoid on pol- 
ities or not, they have certainly taken up 
one branch of administration with remarka- 
ble success. The splendid results of the 
State Charities Aid Association are, for the 
most part, their work and their triumph, 
and many a poor fellow in a hospital ward 
who, weak as he is, could not be induced, 
on pain of amputation, to vote for a femin- 
ine Alderman, let us say, would gladly cast 
his ballot for the Flerence Nightingale at 
his side as a Charity Commissioner. And 
now, to the credit again of the Association, 
because her zeal in its work afforded the 
opportunity and the suggestion, an ingeni- 
ous lady of this city, widely known in so- 
cial as well as in philanthropic circles, has 
successfully put her woman’s wit at work 
to solve a problem that has long perplexed 
masculine professionals—the raising of pa- 
tients for the dressing of wounds, and their 
transfer from cot to cot, or to the operating 
room, without pain to the sick person, or 
the strain upon the nurses, which is apt to 
oceur where an extra hundred pounds of 
plaster of Paris are added to a heavy patient 
in a surgical case. By her invention, a sim- 
ple frame is laid upon the cot, from one 
side of which to the other, bands are slid 
painlessly under the patient by means of a 
long, thin blade or spear of wood. These 
being simply fastened to pegs on the frame, 
the latter is lifted with the patient by means 
of cords attached to the sides, at top, bot- 
tom and centre, depending from an upright 
frame-work on rubber castors, which is 
rolled over the cot. The cords pass over 
pulleys, and are all wound up evenly and 
simultaneously on a roller at the foot of the 
cot, by a crank which can be handled by a 
child. A ratchet prevents any possible fall 
or jerk of the patient as he is lifted, and an 
automatic brake protects him as he is 'ow- 
ered. The whole framework can be rolled 
over another cot, or from ward to ward; or 
the patient can be raised for the dressing of 
a back wound only; or the frame serves as 
a stretcher in which he can be carried by 
hand. The simple device is likely to allevi 
ate much suffering. The inventor has pa 
tented it, not with a view to charging any 
royalty for its use, but to prevent its manu- 
facture by irresponsible persons, who might 
make it less strong than is needed aud thus 
harm instead of help—perhaps a useful pre- 
caution in these days of sham —N. Y. 
Tribune. 








HUMOROUS. 

“So,” said a lady, recently, to a merchant, 
‘your pretty daughter has married a rich 
husband?” ‘‘Well,” slowly replied the fa- 


ther, ‘‘I believe she has married a rich man; 
but I understand he is a very poor husband.” 


A police inspector, being informed that a 
restaurateur was serving game out of season, 
visits the restaurant in plain clothes and or- 
ders dinner. 

“Waiter, partridge for one.” 

The inspector finishes his dinner leisurely, 
and then says to the waiter, ‘‘Ask the boss 
to step this way a minute.” 

**What for?” 

“TI wish to notify him to appear in court 
to-morrow and answer for selling partridge 
out of season. Iam the police inspector, 
and have secured the necessary evidence 
against him.” 

“It wasn’t partridge you had.” 

PoticE INSPECTOR (uneasily). 
was it, then?” 

WAITER (cheerfully). ‘‘Crow.” 


She stood in the dairy at sunrise, skimming 
the cream from the pans. John was bring- 
ing in the pails brimming with new milk 
She seemed to him more beautiful than the 
morning. Her hair rolling back from her 
forehead was like the fleeing shadows of 
the night; hercheeks glowed with the crim 
son of the eastern clouds, and her eyes, as 
she slowly lifted them upon him, were more 
Cazzling to him than the sun which was just 
then peeping above the horizon. ‘I am 
thinking,’ said she, ‘‘as I take this rich 
cream from the milk, how the Creator, hav- 
ing put Adam into a deep sleep, took from 
him the rich cream, Eve, and left of poor 
Adam only the skimmed milk.” He re. 
solved to treat her with indifference and be- 


“What 





stow his attentions on hersister Mary. She 
wanted four rich ears of corn that she 
might prepare them for dinner; he reached 
the cornfield and brought them. ‘‘The sun 
might brown that cheek should you go to 
the cornfield yourself” he said. ‘*Thanks” 
she replied, and began to strip the full ears. 
“Do you know what I think of when I 
husk the corn? I think that thus the Crea- 
tor, after he had put Adam into a deep 
sleep, took from him Eve, the full ear of 
corn, and left of poor Adam only the husks.”’ 








LADIES OF INTELLIGENCE, 


When any one tells you that I make the best boots 
in the world, 


DON’T YOU BELIEVE IT! 


When any one tells you that my boots never wear 
out, 

DON’T YOU BELIEVE IT! 

When any one tells you that I make as good Boots, 
Shoes and Slippers for Ladies’ wear as any man 
can make, use nothing but the best material that 
money will buy; take all my own measures and am 
very euccessful in fiffing the feet, and, in addi- 
tion to all this, that my charges are very reasonable, 
and that I have had an experience of 24 years in every 
practical branch of the trade. 

BELIEVE THAT, FOR IT IS TRUTH! 
Yours with respect, SAMUEL APPLETON, 

Ladies’ fine Boot Parlor, 48 Winter St,, Boston, 

P. S.—I keep in stock, goods of my own make, also 
make to measure. The highest City references given 
to the sceptical. tf49 

“The proof of the pudding is the eating.” — 


MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS. 

Something new! Turkish Rug Patterns, stamped 
on burlap, filled in with old rags and yarn. Any one 
can make them at a small expense. Great induce- 
ments and permanent business to agents everywhere. 
Send for Circular of Patterns and prices, with stamp. 
E. 8. FROST & Co., 22 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 
5mo47. 





MISS BATES 
Has opened Rooms over Whitney's store, corner Win- 
ter Street, where she has for exhibition and on sale 

ALPHA UNDERGARMENTS 
constructed on Hygienic principles, clothing the body 
evenly and warmly, and fitting perfectly. Hygienic 
ontfits made, or remodeled to order. Ladies fitted 
to waists. corsets orfunder-vests at herrooms. Exam- 
ination and comparison invited. Miss Bates hopes 
by conscientious work andclose attention to business 
to meri' a share of patronage. 

129 Tremont St, Room 7. 45tf 
per day at home. Samples worth $5 free 
to Address Stinson & Co., Portland Me. 
““BEST LITERATURE OF THE DAY”—W. ¥. Zimes. 

| THE GREATEST LIV- 
s [ENG Authors, such as Prof. Max 
Muller, Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
Jas. A. Froude, Prof. Huxley, R. 
A. Proctor, Edwin A. Freeman, 
Prof. Tyndall, Dr. W. B. Carpen- 
ter. Frances Power Cobbe, The 
Duke of Argyll, William Black, 
Miss Thackeray, Miss Maloch. 
yeo. MacDonald, Mrs. Oliphant, 
ean Ingelow, Mrs. Alexander, 

Me Matthew Arnold, 
Henry Kingsley, W. W. Story, 


Turguenief, Ruskin, Tennyson, Browning. and many 
others, are represented in the pages of 


Littell’s Living Age 

In 1879, Tue Livine AcE enters upon its thirty 
sixth year, admittedly unrivalled, an continuously 
successful. During the year it w<!l furnish to its 
readers the productions of the most eminent authors, 
above-named and many others; embracing the 
choicest Serial and Short Stories by the Leading For 
eign Novelists, and an amount 


Unapproached by any other Periodical 
in the world, of the most valuable Literary and Sci- 
entific matter of the day, from the pens of the fore 
most Essayists, Scientists, Critics, Disooverers, and 
Editors, representing «very department of knowledge 
and Progress. 

Tue Livine AGE is a weekly magazine giv'ng more 
than 

THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 
double column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. 
It presents in an inexpensive form, considering its 
great amount of matter, with freshness, owing to its 
weekly issue, and with a satisfactory completeness 
attempted by no other publication, the best Essays, 
Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and 
Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historic- 
al and Political Information, from the entire body of 
Foreign Periodical Literature. 

The importance of TuE Livine AGE to every Amer- 
ican reader, as the only satisfactorily fresh and COM- 
PLETE compilation of an indispensable current lit- 
erature. —indispensable because it embraces the pro- 
ductions of 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS, 


is sufficiently indicated by the following 
Opinions. 

“Tne Living AGE supplies a better compendium of 
current discussion, information and investigation, 
and gives a greater amount and variety of reading- 
matter which it is well worth while to read, than any 
other publication. .. . It is simply indispensable.” 
—Boston Journal. 

“In it we find the best productions of the best 
wr ters upon all subjects ready to our hand."’—Phila- 
delpria Inquirer. f aN ae : 

“The prince among magazines.”.—New York Ob- 
server. 

“It is incomparable in the richness, variety, and 
worth of its articles, and equal to several ordinary 
magazines in the amount of matter presented.’’— The 
Standard, Chicago. 

“The choicest literature of the day.”—New York 


















Tribune : ean 
“The best of all the eclectic publications, and the 
cheapest A monthly that comes every week.” — The 


Advance, Chicago. ; ; 

“A pure and perpetual reservoir and fountain of 
entertainment and instruction.."\—Hon. Robert C. 
Winthrop. 

“It affords the best, the cheapest and most conve 
nient means of keeping abreast with the progress of 
thought in all its phases.’ — Philadelphia North 
American. 

4 “With it alone a reader may fairly keep up with all 
that is important in the literature, history, politics 
and science of the day.”— The Methodist, New York. 

“The ablest essays, the most entertaining stories, 
the finest poetry of the English language, are here 
gathered together.”’—Ji/inois State Journal, . 

“It is the only compilation that presents with a 
satisfactory completeness, as well as freshness, a lit- 
erature embracing the productions of the ablest writ- 
ers living.—It is indispensable to every one who de 
sires a thorough compendium of all that is admirable 
and noteworthy in the literary world.”-—Bos‘on Post. 

“The best and cheapest periodical in America.”— 
Evangelical Churchman, Toronto. | ’ ; 

“It has no equal in any country.”—Philadelphia 


Press. - 

“Ought to find a place in every American home."’— 
New York Times. 

Published wEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 

(= EXTRA OFFER FOR 1879. 23 

To all new subscribers for 1879, will be sent gratis 
the six numbers of 1878, containing, with other val- 
uable matter, the first parts of “Sir GIBBIE " a new 
serial story of much interest by GEORGE MAC, 
DONALD, now appearing in Tue Livine AGE 
from the author's advance sheets. Other choice new 
serial- by distinguished authors are engaged and will 
speedily appear. 

Club-Prices forthe best Home and 
Foreign Literature. 

‘Possessed of THE Livine Ace and one or other of 
our vivacious American monthlies, a subscriber will 
find himself in command of the whole situation.” — 
Phila. Even'g Bulletin. 

For $10.50 ''nE Livine AcE and either one of the 
American $4 montblies (or Harper's Weekly or Bazar) 
will be sent for a year, both postpaid; or, for $9.50 
Tue Livine Age andthe St. Nicholas, or Appleton’s 


Journal. 
Address, LITTELL & GAY, Boston. 
3weow 50 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

By Avcustus Montague TorLapy Rightly 
esteemed “One of the brightest gems of Christian 
harmony.” Illustrated by Mis« L. B. Humpurey, 
and issued uniform with the other books of this 
successful series, viz.: *O Why Should the Spirit 
of Mortal be Proud!’ “Nearer my God to Thee,” 
“Abide with Me.” Smaii 4to, English cloth, full 
gilt. Price reduced to $1.50 each 


MOTHER-PLAY. 


By Frepenick Frese (the father of Ki: dergarten). 
Translated from the original by Miss JoserHINe 
Jarvis and Miss F. E. bwiaut. With fifty full 
page illustrations, and a great number of original 
german Kindergarten songs with English words. 
It is a novel and complete assistant to the mother, 
and an endless source of amusement to the child. 
Royal quarto, price $2.00. 


MEG, A PASTORAL; AND 
OTHER POEMS. 


By Mrs. Zape. B. Gustarson, whose poems are fa- 
miliar to the readers of Harper's Magazine, and 
many others. ‘Meg,’ the leading poem of this 
volume, is now published for the first time. 16mo, 
cloth $1.50. 


ENGLAND FROM A BACK 
WINDOW. 


By James M Bat.ey, author of “Life in Danbury,” 
“They All Do It,” ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


A WOMAN’S WORD, 


AND HOW SHE KEPTIT By Virerta F. Towns- 
END, author of ‘‘That Queer Girl,” “Only Girls,” 
etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


IKE PARTINGTON. 


The Adventures of a human boy and his friends. By 
B. P. Sum.aBer (Mrs. Partington). Small 4to, 
fully illustrated, price $1.25. 


LIVE BOYS; 

OR, CHARLEY AND NASHO IN TEXAS. As 
told by Charley. Edited by Arruur Morecamp. 

16 mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.00, 


DONALD’S SCHOOL DAYS. 


By Gen. O. O. Howarp, U.S. A., 16 mo, cloth illus- 
trated, $1.25. 


PIZARRO; 

HIS ADVENIURES AND CONQUESTS. By Geo. 
M. Tow.e. Uniform with Vasco Da Gama. 16 
mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.00. 


LITTLE PITCHERS. 


Sopn1e May's New Book. 16mo, cloth, illustrated. 
Being the third volume of FLaxte Frizz_e 
Srorizs. 75 cents each. 

1. Fuaxre FRIzzie. 2. Docror Papa. 
3. Lirr_e PircuErs. 


NURSERY RHYMES, 


AND MELODIES OF MOTHER GOOSE. With fifty 
full page illustrations, white figures on a black 
ground, drawn by J. F. GoopripGe. 4to, cloth, 
75 cents; boards 50 cents; uniform with ‘Mother 
Goose in Black,’* by the same artist, published last 
year. 


WORDSWORTH. 


A Biographic and Asthetic Study. By Grorce H. 
CaLVERT, author of ‘‘Charlotte von Stein,” ‘‘Life 
of Reubens,” “Life and Works of Goethe,” “‘Es- 
says Aisthetical,” etc. 16mo, cloth, with fine por- 
trait, $1.50, 


A PAPER CITY. 


A Novel. By D. R. Locke (Petroleum V. Nasby). 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ OPERA. 


An illustrated volume of original music and words, 
bright, light and sensible. By that favorite compo- 
ser for the young, Mrs. ELizaBeTH Parsons Goop- 
RIcH. 8vo, boards, $1.00. 

Sold by all booksellers. and sent by mail, post-paid, 
upon receipt of price. Catalogues mailed free, 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Beautiful Gift-Books. 


THE SCHOOL-BOY. 


An exquisite Poem by Oliver Wendell Holmes, ad- 
mirably illustrated. Cloth, full gilt, $4; morocco, o 
tree calf, $8. 

“One of the most welcome gift-books of the sea- 
son.’’—New York Mail. 

“This beautiful book,—beautiful to the eye and 
beautiful to the heart.""— The Congregationalist Bos- 


| UNCLE TOM'S CABIN. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION 
Mrs. Stowe’s world-famous story, in a new and 
beantiful form, with red-line border, over 100 Iilustra- 
tions, an Introduction (of 30 pages), and a Bibliogra- 
phy of all its editions and translations. A most in- 
teresting book in a very attractive form. Cloth, ful] 
gilt, $3 50; half calf, $6 50; morocco, or tree calf, $8. 


PLAY-DAYS. 


Stories for Children. By Sarah O. Jewett, author of 
“Deephaven.” $1 50. 

“As dclightful stories as ever gladdened the juven- 
ile girl-heart. The holidays are close at hand, and if 
Santa Claus neglects to leave a copy of ‘Play-Days’ in 
any household where there is a little girl, he isn’t the 
kind of Santa Claus we take him for.’’—[ Boston 
Transcript. 


THE BODLEYS ON WHEELS. 


Excellent Stories, 77 attractive Pictures, an enter- 
taining Cover, just A CHARMING GIFT-BOOK FOR 
A BOY OR GIRL. $1 50. 

THE BODLEY FAMILY. 77 Pictures—a 
delightful Story. $150 

THE BODLEYS TELLING STORIES, 
81 fine Pictures—a book full of good Stories. $1 50. 

“‘Bodley Books"’ make Christmas very merry. 


“MOTHER GOOSE” in Colors. 


MOTHER GOOSE MELODIES, very full collec- 
tion, with account of Goose Family. 

Eight Brilliant Colored Pictures, and a very attrac- 
tiveCover. $300. 

“(ertainly we do not recall a more sumptuous ed i- 
tion.”"— Te Nation (New York.) 


A STORY OF A CAT. 


Is a most taking and delicious bit of humor let loose, 
and will be enjoyed over and over by children of all 
ages, says The Christian Register. $100. 


THE FAMILY LIBRARY OF BRITISH 
POETRY. 


From Chancer to the Present Time (1350-1878.) Edited 
by James T. Frecps and Epwin P. Wuirre. 1 vol. 
royal 8vo. 1028 ‘pages, with Heliotype Portraits of 
Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, Milton, Pope, Gold- 
smith, Burns, Wordsworth, Scott, Byron, Tennyson 
and Mrs. Browning. Cloth, handsomely stamped, 
$6.50. Half Calf, $10; Morocco or Tree Calf, $14. 

A very appropriate gift fora clergyman, teacher, 
professional man, or any intelligent person who can 
appreciate the best of British poetry. 

*,* Sold by all Booksellers and by the Publishers, 














HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
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Mrs. Stoddard’s 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN’S 
COFFEE AND LUNCH ROOM, 


No. 498 Washington Street, Corner of Bedford, 
Boston. Upone flight. Open Sandays. 3m44 


M. E. Moore. 


Infants’ Wardrobes, Ladies’ Trousseaux, Children’s 
Suits, Cloaks and Party Dresses. Special attention 
given to Children's Millinery. 

28 Winter St., Boston. Rooms 22 £23. 3m4 


Miss D. L. Capen, 
Dress and Cloak Maker, 


28 Winter St., Boston, 
Arcade Building, Nooms 28 & 29. 3m44 


ae 
ANNIE T. FOGG, 

DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 

5 HAMILTON PLACE. 
Garments of all kinds cat; basted or made to order. 
Patterns cut from measures, and warranted to fit. 
Latest Patterns for Stamping and Embroidery re- 
ceived each week from New York. 
Emancipation Waists, Dress Reform 
Corsets, 
STOCKING AND GARMENT SUSPENDERS 

Union under-flannels of all kinds ready-made or to 
order. 

Infants wardrobes made, and patterns cut. 

Ladies furnishing goods of every kind in improved 
makes. 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 5 Hamilton Place, 
Boston, First Floor. 6m44 





HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children. 





P Union Under Flannels, Eman- 

cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il- 
lustrated Catalogue and BRe« 
duced Price List. mention 
ing this paper. Agents wanted. 

Patterns sold. 

Alice Fletcher & Co., 

6 East Lith St.,N.Y.City. 


For ladies or gentlemen, in great 
variety of finish and in all sizes. 
Ward & Gay, Stationers, 180 Devon- 
BOOKS shire St., Boston. 





POCKET 


R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON, 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


Qn the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


Rooms to Let br the Dav or Week 





GOLD PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 
$3: the known world. Sample Watch Free to 
Agents. Address, A. CoULTER & Co., Chicago. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, © 


Ten miles from Philadelphia, under the care of 
Friends, givgs a thoroug collegiate education to 
both sexes, who here pursue the same courses of 
study, and: eceive the same degrees. 

For catalcgue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of study, Terms, &c., address. 

EDWARD H,. MAGILL, President. 
Swarthmore College,Swarthmore, Delaware Co., Penn. 


7 WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 
te 








world. Sample watch and outfit free to Agents. 

For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 

One of the most complete assort- 

ments of Blank Books in the city, can 

BLANK be found at our store. Journals, Led- 
gers, Cash Books, Pass Books, Memo- 

randum Books, Note Books for Stu- 

dents. Booksin fine or cheap bind- 








i and of all sizes. Ward & Gay, 
BOOKS. Stationers, 180 Devonshire St., Boston. 


Pianos & Organs 


FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 449 & 451 


WASHINGTO have a large and varied as- 
tem Ba BEIGE; Grand, Square and 
pright, 


THE STEINWAYS 


hold their own, always in the front rank. Elegant 
cases of various styles, and the best of tone and 
workmanship, and sold at reduced prices. 


THE FISCHER PIANOS 


sell immensely, a sale merited by :heir solid and en- 
during construction, resonant tone, and moderate 


price. 
REED ORGANS 


of good quality at low prices. 


New and Second Hand Pianos 


of a number of standard makers. Many bargains in 
this department. 


PIANOS TO LET 


at prices to suit all. 


PIANOS 


sold on instalments, if desired. Call and hear 


~NEW YEARS 


MUSICAL GIFTS. 


Gems 


New and Enlarged Edition! “The King’s Highway;” 

“Nancy Lee; ‘‘The Lost Chord; “The Maiden’s 

Rose:"’ and “Jamie” are Five of the Seventy. Five 

exceptionably yood Songs that make this collection 

of one of the most attractive that has ever been is- 

issued. 250 large pages ENGLISH SONG, 
Price in Cloth $3; Fine Gilt Binding $4. 


Novello’s Musical Presents 


ELECANT LONDON GIFT BOOK 
SUNLIGHT OF SONG, ($125; CHRIST- 
MAS CAROLS, ($3; MOTHER GOOSE 
MELODIES ($2 50), al! profusely illustrated in 
the best style of art. 


H. M. 8. PINAFORE. 


COMIC OPERA. Words and music complete. Easy, 
bright music, full of fun and frolic, and unexception- 
able in morals, Just the thing for amateur perform- 
ance. Price $1.00, 
Ge Send 6 cts. and receive, post-free 60 cts. 
worth of music in the Musical Record, 
which is published weekly. $200 per year. 


Any book mailed post-free, for retail priee. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 843 Broadway, N. Y. 


$66 a week in your own town, Terms and $5 outfit 


free. Ad‘ts H. Hatuetr & Co., Portland Me. 
CORRESPONDENCE New varieties, Japanese, Tin 
Back, Days of the week in 

French and English, just re- 

ceived by Ward & Gay, Station 

CARDS. ers, 180 Devonshire St., Boston, 


Each week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10.00% 
testimonialsreceived.Terms liberal.! : 
ticulars free. J.Worth & Co.S8t.Louis,\... 


Pennsylvania 


RAILROAD. 
GREAT THROUGH LINE 


AND 
UNITEDSTATES MAIL ROUTE. 


The attention of the traveling public is respectfully 
invited to some of the merits of this great highw ay, 
in the confident assertion and belief that no other line 
can offer equal inducements as a route of thrench 
travel. In 


Construction and Equipment 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


stands confessedly at the head of American railweys. 
The track is double the entire length of the line. of 
steel rails laid on heavy oak ties, which are embedded 
ina foundation of rock ballast eighteen inchcs in 
depth. All bridges are of iron or stone, and twilt 
upon the most approved plans. Its passenger cre 
while eminently safe and substantial, are at the seme 
time models of comfort and elegance. 


The Safety Appliances 


in use on this line well illustrate the far-seeing ard 
liberal policy of its management, in accordance with 
which the utility only of an improvement and nct its 
cost has been the question of consideration. An ong 
many may be noticed 


THE BLOCK SYSTEM OF SAFETY SIGNALS. 
JANNEY COUPLER, BUFFER AND PLATFOLM 
THE WHARTON PATENT SWITCH, 

AND THE 
WESTINGHOUSE AIR-BRAKE. 


forming in conjunction with a perfect double trock 
and road-bed a combination of safeguards aga‘) st 
accidents which have rendered them practically in - 
possible. 


Pullman Palace Cars 
Are run on all Express Trains 
From New York, Philadelphia, Ba'‘ti- 
more, and Washington, 
To Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, 11, 
dianapolis, and St, Louis, 


WITHOUT CHANGE, 


and to all principal points in the far West and Sout! , 
with but one change of cars. Connections are mad 
in Union Depots, and are assured to all importe 








points, 
The Scenery 
OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE 
is 


admitted to be unsurpassed in the world for grandeur, 
beauty, and variety. Superior refreshment facilities 
are provided. Employees are courteous and atten 
tive, and it is an inevitable result that a trip by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad must form 
A PLEASING AND MEMORABLE EXPERIENCE. 
Tickets for sale at the Jowest rates at the sicke 
Offices of the Company in all important citice and 


towns 
FRANK THOMSON, L. P. FARMEu, 
General Manager. General l assenger Agen 
C.'S. HALDEMAN, New England Agent, 





208 and 205 Washinetor Street, Boston, a 
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NOTES FROM MARYLAND. 

in the Journat of Dec. 7th, “H. B. B.” 
has an article entitled ‘Does Protection 
Protect Women?” This, while it may be 
just to our State, would apply with equal 
force to either of the thirty-eight. Mary- 
laud bas just been disgraced by the Dodson 
cuse, it is true, but the same thing may hap- 
pen in Massachusetts to-morrow. 

I know tie localities well that have been 
made infamous by this affair, and claim 
several of the parties among my acquaint- 
ances, including one of the sisters. I have 
read the whole case carefully, including the 
evidence at the so-called trial at New Castle, 
Del. The only possible conclusion I can 
reach, is that the girls in this case are fully 
as criminal as their seducers, if not more so. 
The facts are these: 

Two young women become mothers; they 
murder the infants and compel a hired 
colored man to bury them, threatening his 
life if he tells the story. He betrays the 
secret, and they send their paramours over 
the State-line with him with orders to kill 
him, which orders the paramours Carry out, 
3 they suppose, to the letter; but the vic 
tim returns to life and tells his story, the 
\oung men are arrested and placed on trial 
fer assault with intent to kill; then these 
‘soft, clinging” girls go on the witness 
stand and deliberately add perjury to adult- 
ery and infanticide, by swearing that when 
Vincent and Newcome were trying to mur 
Jer Jones at Vandyke’s, these men were be 
ing entertained by them in their parlor at 
(hestertown, twenty miles away; and the 
jury believed them. 

lf this is not a display of ‘‘strong-mind- 
edness” in the very worst sense of a much 
abused term, 1 am not able to grasp the 
iurce of language. The wholeaffair proves 
that the girls were the actors rather than 
the victims. Instead of being ‘‘utterly dis- 
graced and ruined,” they are free to enter- 
tain their paramours as usual, and are the 
heroines of the hour iu the circle in which 
they move. 

_ The trial ended as every one supposed it 

would. To shvot a ‘‘nigger,” in Maryland 
or Delaware, is rather praiseworthy than 
otherwise, If any white man has ever been 
punished in either State for a crime against 
a black one, it has escaped my notice. The 
proof of an alibi was as complete as perjury 
could make it, and there were no means of 
compelling witnesses to attend on the part 
of ‘the State; add to this the fact that At- 
torney General Pennington, the prosecuting 
officer of Delaware, is totally incompetent, 
‘hat the Dodson’s are wealthy and the black 
victim poor, and you have the whole story, 
Is it any wonder that the seducers and 
would-be murderers walk out of the court- 
room free men, and are received with open 
arms by their victims ? The truth is that 
both mother and daughters are too ‘‘strong- 
minded” in the wrong direction. 

This case illustrates the absurdity of 
State-lines more completely than anything 
else. Here is this peninsula; its interests, 
its industries, its politics, its social life and 
its prejudices are one, but an imaginary line 
divides it into two States, and legally the 
people on each side of that line are as for- 
eign to each other as are those of England 
and France. In this case the parties are all 
from Maryland; the crime is committed 
just over the line; the jurisdiction is in Del- 
aware; but there is no means known to the 
courts of either State by which witnesses 
‘ .r the prosecution can be compelled to at- 
icnd, while volunteers for the defence are 
thick enough. But this is enough and may 
be too much of a disgraceful story, which 
has, so far as I can see, no possible bearing 
on the question of Equal Rights. 

There is no penalty attached to the crime 
of seduction in this State, unless it be the 
English common-law right of a suit for civil 
damages. This isnot as it should be, but is 
Massachusetts any better off? Let the State 
that is without sin cast the first stone at 
Maryland. It is true that our State is Dem- 
ocratic, Bourbon if you like, kept so by 
fraud and terrorism; are not the politics of 

3oston the same? * 

The laws of Maryland, in dealing with 
women, unfair as they yet are, can safely 
challenge comparison with those of any 
State. The right of a wife to separate prop- 
erty, to separate business, and, in case of 
separation, to the custody, and in that of 
widowhood, to the guardianship of her chil- 
dren, is secured; she receives in all cases 
as ateacher the same pay as men, and in 
spite of Judge D. R. Magruder’s dictum, 
some of the best lawyers say that she has a 
right to practice law, while as a doctor or 
as a preacher she is universally popular. 
Please don’t get the idea, in New England, 
that we are quite a race of fossils, even if 
the State is practically governed by the 
slums of Baltimore. Women are forbidden 
to vote, it is true, and ‘‘niggers’” have no 
rights which white men are bound to respect. 

I cannot believe the Suffrage cause en- 
tirely hopeless, even here. There is plenty 
of latent Suffrage sentiment, although little 
short of an earthquake would arouse it into 
active life. What we need is some active, 
eirnest, aggressive woman, willing to give 
the State a year of the same class of mis- 
sionary work that Mrs. Campbell gave to 
Colorado. If such a worker will present 
herself, she may rest assured of a respectful 


| Walter Scott. 
/ selections from the novels illustrative of 





hearing at Maryland hands. ‘‘The field is 
ripe to the harvest, but the laborers are few.” 

This very county of Kent, which has to 
bear the shame of the Dodsons, is not 
hopeless on the subject. Preceding the 
election this fall, it indulged in an angry 
canvass on the question of liquor-license, 
in which I spent a week. I soon learned 
that no idea was more popular than that of 
the ballot for women, as a means of closing 
the dram shops, and I took care to make 
good use of it. The prohibitionists were 
not hopeful; if women could only vote we 
would be sure, I was assured over and over. 
The temperance men were successful, but 
they none the less appreciate women’s 
help. 

I do not expect Maryland to shake off 
the prejudices of centuries in a day, but 
slowly, surely, she is wheeling into line 
with modern ideas. Her laws, her social 
ideas, are not what I would have them be, 
neither are they those of twenty years ago. 
Our rascally politicians and fossil ministers 
are alike unable to hold her in the old ruts. 
To the friends of humanity, civilization and 
progress, I will say, in spite of the Dodsons 
and the Magruders: 


“She is not dead. nor deaf, nor dumb; 
She breathes, she brrns; 

She'll come, she’}! come; 
Maryland, my Maryland.” 


— Ma. °. 
[We are sorry that our criticism of the 
Dodson case should have hurt the State 
pride of our Maryland friend, although it is 
not true that the politics of Boston are kept 
democratic by fraud or terrorism, Cer- 
tainly no invidious comparison was drawn 
between that State and any other. But 
we do not see any evidence, in the facts 
which he states, that these girls or their 
mother are ‘‘strong-minded” in any sense. 
These women were in a place where they 
had to deny everything, or plead guilty 
of murder. Of course they swore to an 
alibi, A rat is not a brave or a strong- 
minded creature, buteven a rat, driven into 
a corner, will fight for his life. We have 
yet to see reason for believing that the girls 
were the chief criminals. But the moral 
of the case from the Woman Suffrage point 
of view is this:--No masculine protection 
willsave women from the need of protecting 
themselves.—Eps. W. J.| 














- LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue WaAvERLY Dictionary. By@May 
Rogers, Chicago. 8. C. Griggs & Co. 
Pittsburgh: Jas. M. Wilkinson. 357 
pp. Price $2.00. 

All the characters in Walter Scott’s nov- 
els are here arranged alphabetically with a 
descriptive analysis of each, making a very 
convenient index for the student of Sir 
There are also abundant 


persons and scenes. 


| Home Comrorts; or Things Worth Know- 


ing in Every Household: Being a digest 
of facts established by science, observation 
and practical experience, respecting the 
important art of living well and cheaply, 
preserving health and prolonging life. 
This book is a companion volume to 
‘‘Common Sense in Business,” and instructs 
young wives how to save, by good manage- 
ment in the household, a portion of the 
money the other book teaches their hus- 
bands how to earn. The chapters on the 
Art of Marketing,on Cooking Economically, 
on Preparing Dainty Dishes at small ex- 
pense, are very good, and there is much sen- 
sible advice and suggestion in regard to all 
the above matters, and also in regard to 
many items of household management; the 
care of flannels and furs, how to extermi- 
nate insects, &c. But the chapter which 
contains the medical advice and the medi- 
cine chest, deals too largely in prescriptions 
of cognac brandy and other intoxicating 
liquors. It is edited by Edwin T. Freedley 
and published by Claxton Remsen and 
Hoffelfinger; Philadelphia. Price $1.50. 


Darsres. By William Brunton. 

Lee & Shepard. 

This a volume of real duisies, pictured 
warm from the heart of Wm. Brunton. In 
essence it is good, ailthe way through. The 
love of men and the love of Nature look 
out clear and true from its pages, and is a 
valuable help to make us all better. 


Onwarp. A collection of music, by L. O. 
Emerson. Published by Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Boston, New York and Philadelphia. 
This is a collection adapted for schools, 

colleges or singing societies. Its title is de- 

scriptive of the spirit and perseverance of 
its author. One of its features is the unu- 
sually large number of glees, quartettes and 
choruses which occupy fully half of the 
book. With this brief praise we welcome 
the launch of the new musical ship. May 
her course ever be Onward over the sound- 

ing seas. . 

Tne Great SLIGHTED FortungE, by J. D. 
Bell. Price $1.50. Published by T. Y. 
Crowell, 744 Broadway, New York. 

This work is designed to inculcate true 
manliness and self possession. We give its 
object in the words of its author, ‘‘Men 
are too much immersed in the senses. In- 
dividuality is lost in imitation. The pro- 
gress and improvement which mark the pe- 
riod are continually without men and only 


Boston: 





sightly within them. There is need of 
something to break the spell of Utilitarian 
ism whereby mortals are bound, and to 
open glimpses of better, grander possibili- 
ties. Hence this volume, which is a plea 
for that great fortune of man—his own na- 
ture.” The book is a vigorous plea for in- 
dividuality, and is inspired by anoble and 
earnest purpose. It cannot fail to be useful 
to its readers. 


Mere; A Pastorat, AND Otrer Poems. By 
Zadel Barnes Gustafson. Boston: Le@ 
& Shepard. 

The most pleasing tribute yet paid to the 
memory of the poet Bryant is that contained 
in this volume. The various forms and 
forces of nature are supposed to be called 
forth, in turn, to pay the tribute of love to 
the bard who loved them; and allusions to 
the best remembered poems by Bryant re- 
appear in this memorial song. The follow 
ing extract will give some impression of its 
grace and beauty: 


“June plucked the budding roses from her breast, 
And cast them from warm palms to east and weet, 
And, emiling, blew from open dewy mouth 

White lilies north and ecariet lilies south; 

For, anywhere that rose or lily fell, 

Bird, bee and batterfly would know full well 

That they were summoned from the flower and nest 
To do him honor who had loved them best. 


Lighety from mossy cleft and balmy glade 
Fiit those tiny shining creatures made 

To pass their brief bright being of an hour, 

In fanning fragile wings o’er wave and flower. 
Up flew the wren and the sweet throated thrash, 
The ground-bird rose from grasses growing lush, 
The oriole lifted plume from sides aflame, 

The blue-bird from the bending hawthorn came, 
Red-vested robin waved his surtout brown, 

The lark from dazzling eyrie fluttered down, 

Till they were as a cloud in the white tide. 

Fast, fast their whirring numbers multiplied; 
‘Ten thousand flutes and bogies blown in giee 
Could ne’: r have wakened such a jubilee, 

As on they sang, each in its own blithe way, 
‘Our friend, our gentle friend, has come to stay!’ 


But when within the golden, glimmering shade, 
Beside the narrow b~«d eo richly made, 

They saw the spotted fawn leap unafraid, 

And slowly, from the deeper-grove appear, 
Listening, the luminous-eyed white-footed deer, 
With softer twitterings they hovered near, 

Their dark eyes brighter for the brilliant notes 
Swelling unwarbled in their glossy throats. 

Some thronged on slender branches, blos-om-dreat, 
That linked their flickering shadows o'er his breast, 
And some on bough and stein and flowering spray, 
While Robert o' Lincoln led the loving lay. 


But when (they sang more low) the golden-rod, 
And fair ‘fringed gentian’ that looks up to God, 
Begin to droop and wither, and the sky 

To chill and darken —then the birds must fly: 
When trees are naked, and the tempests kee 
Wild revels with them, who will guard his cheap? 


| Then from the mists of mountains far and high 


Slid down faint voices in a slender cry:— 


, Fear not, ye little birds; for when ye go, 


And when the bitter winds vegin to blow, 
With airy foots*eps, and with robes that fiow, 
We will come down your vacant place to fill; 
And, with the touch of fingers light and chill 
Weave hinys ous raiment; jer far 
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BUSINESS NOTES. 

Of all the monthly magazines for chil- 
dren, not oneexcels T’he Nursery in interest 
and comeliness. The pretty illustrations 
and simple stories can be read profitably 
by even ‘‘children of a larger growth.” It 
is the best of all presents for a child, re- 
newed every month. The customary reso- 
lutions, chronic with the coming of New 
Years, will be well commenced by a speedy 
subscription at 36 Bromfield St., of $1.50 
(the reduced price), for some little one; then 
when the other resolutions fail (as, of 
course, they will), one, at least, will be per- 
manent and pleasurable, and excuse you for 
many faults. The January Nursery is par- 
ticularly appropriate as a preliminary gift 
for the Happy New Year! 


The fashion of knitting among ladies is a 
revival “devoutly to be wished.” It is 
soothing to the netves, makes useful the fin- 
gers, and bestows satisfaction and warmth 
in divers ways. Ladies’ knitting or crochet 
nedles are considered quite aw fatt, at all 
assemblages where listening is wholly ex- 
pected Many a nice mitten or little sack 
grows rapidly into form during an after- 
noon session in various circles where ladies 
now do congregate. At the Nonotuck 
Silk Co.’s warerooms we have lately seen 
sacks, wristlets, ‘and mittens, ‘too lovely 
for anything,” knit and crocheted from 
their superior knitting silk. An ounce ball, 
costing but a trifle, will crochet an exqui- 
site pair of gloves, worth several dollars, 
and good enough to wear to meeting. The 
silk for embroidering and crocheting is so 
smooth and substantial that we advise 
ladies to examine, judging for themselves 
It actually makes one’s fingers avaricicus 
and ambitious. 


Guy Bros., 88 Bromfield St., are selling 
crockery and honse-furnishing goods for 
holidays, birthdays, and all other days, at 
very low prices. They are stocked with 
everything necessary to furnish a house 
from attic to cellar, and it saves time, mon- 
ey, and patience, to buy there. By sending 
for a price list, purchasers can order with- 
out*braving the elements, and the goods ap- 
pear, packed securely, as complete and sat- 
isfactory as if selected personally. The 
1879 Price List is now ready. We believe 
in Guy Bros. and their prices! 


A window filled with flourishing house- 
plants denotes the natural tendencies with- 
in of tenderness, refinement, and helpful 
hearts and hands. A lover of plants can 





never be a subject of total depravity. The 
German Plant Food (which contains the 
principle of plant life) is something we 
have used, our friends have used, even our 
enemies, and each and all are gleeful over 
the results. We know it to be harmless 
and helpful. Lady agents can make sev- 
eral dollars per day by canvassing or other- 
wise selling it. It can be carried with other 
goods, and the sale of a package is almost 
invariably made where plants are kept. It 
affords a large profit, and can always be 
recommended. Send or call for a trial 
package. C. W. Guy, 33 Bedford St. 
Notice advertisement. 


Among the Alpha Undergarments sold by 
Miss Bates, at 129 Tremont St., are Dr 
Jourdain’s Chest-Protecting Corsets, which 
seem to prevent the objection made by 
many against corsets. They are adjusted to 
the form, «.d the steels are made a spec- 
ialty. Ladies know that the ordinary 
steels are always breaking and getting 
shapeless, but these are so formed that they 
are expected to outwear the corsets. La- 
dies will do well to call at the rooms, where 
Miss Bates is ever ready to explain their 
merits or show any goods. 


Alice Fletcher & Co. , 6 East 14th St., NY. 
City, advertise a. new underwaist, which 
seems quite an improvement. Send for an 
illustrated catalogue and reduced price list. 
Every necessary article in undergarments 
is furnished by the firm, and patterns 
sold. 


- SPECIAL 1 NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club. Monday, 
Dec. 30, 3:30 p.m. Mrs, E. D. Cheney will open a 
discussion on the “‘Present State of Education in 
Europe.” 

















The Moral Education Association— 
During the month of January will hold meetings in 
the Broadway Unitarian Chapel, South Boston, Fri- 
day evenings. 

anuary 3,744P. M, Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells will 
speak on “Pubiic and Private Schoole,”’ 

January 10, 744 Pp. M., Dr. Mary J. Safford Blake, 
will speak on “‘Intlaence of Literature, Art and 
Masic on Children.” 

January 17, 744 Pp. m., Rev. J. H. Wiggin will speak 
on “Bashfulness." 

January 24,744 p.m, Mra. A. M. Diaz will speak 
on “Development of Character in Schools." 

January 3i, 44. M., Miss Julia A. Sprague will 
speak on * Newspaper Literature of Children.” 

The public are invited 





Sunday Meetings tor Women at No. 4 
Park St., 3 P. mM., Dec 29. A paper on ‘*Manners” 
will be given by Miss Julia Sprague. 

Women invited. 





Dancing and Gymuastics. Miss E. A 
Burke tas leased the Mati, No, 18 E-sex Street, where 
she designs toopen a Juvenile Class in Dancing, on 
Saturday morning, January 8, at 10 a.m. An adult 
class wiil also be formed to meet on : hureday even- 
ings, due notice of which will be given. 

Gymnastics will be taught only in Young Ladies’ 
Schools. 

For terms, ect., apply to or address Miss KE. A 
Bukké, 18 Essex Street, Boston. 

N. B. Halil to let to standard parties only, 3m52 


The Executive Committee of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Associa'i n hereby offer a 
premium of $25.00 for a Woman Suffrage Play adapt- 
ed to amateurs, provided the saine be considered suit- 
able for use. Contestants must send their contribu. 
tions to Harriet H. Robinson, Malden, Mass.; Rev. 
Lorenza Haynes, 4 Park atreet, Boston, Mass.; or 
Frederic A. Hinckley, Providence, R. L, before 
Friday, March 7th, 1879. 

Freperic A. Hinckiey, Chairman. 

C. H. Copman, Secrelary. . 








Agents.—Mre. Amanda Deyo, of Salt Point, 
Dachess Co., New York; Mrs. Libbie C. Gault. of 
Mukwonago, Wis.; and Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, 
are authorized to take subscriptions to the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


Kindergarten School,—Mad. Selma Barthold 
who has had experience in Germany in the Kinder- 
| nae system, offers ber services to open a Kin- 

ergarten School, in any town in New England. 

She refers to Rev. F. H. Hedge, Cambridge, and 
Rev. E. KE. Hale, Boston. Address Mad. Selma 
Karthold, at this office. 4w49 








Prof, Orth’s German Plant Food.—This 
ferti.izer is composed of the substances which produce 
ee iife, and honse plants grow and blossom freely 

y itsuse. Send fora trial package. Postage paid 10 


cents. C. W. Guy, 33 Bedford Street, 





Mary B. Owens, nerse, 25 Cliff Street, Boston 
Highlands. Experience of seven years. Reference, 
E. C. Keller, M. D., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 3m3y 





Carving and Modeling School for 
Women,.—During the ensuing year there will be 
three terms of twelve weeks each, the school closing 
about the middle of June. Pupils are admitted at any 
time intheterm. Those there. are full of enthusiasm, 
enjoying their own and each other's progress. The 
committee in charge feel that if the school were more 
widely known, the attendance could not but be larger, 
to any of whom application can be made, or to the 
instructor, Mr. John Evans, who will also form a class 
of young men forevening work. Miss Lucretia P. 
Hale, 34 Newbury St. Mra. James T. Fields, 140 
Charies St,, Mra. K. G. Wells, 155 Boylstoa St., Mr. 
KE. C. Cabot, Mr. W. P. P. Longfellow, Mr. Channing 
Whitaker, Miss E. F. Ware, Secretary, Milton. 





Good Husbands Furnish everything that 
will lighten the labor of housekeeping to their wives. 
“SILVER WHITE” will clean and polish their sil- 
verware easily and quickly, thereby saving their time 
and strength. Sold by Jewelers and Druggists. Den- 
nison Manufacturing Co., 19 Milk street, Boston 
Sold everywhere. 





Miss KE. F. Lane, a graduate of Boston Uni- 
versity, and who has had four years’ —— in 
teaching, eo gh my pupils for any college, or for 
the Harvard Examinations for Women. Also will 
give instraction in special studies, either privately or 
in schools. Reference.—J. W. Lindsay, Dean of the 
College of Liberal Arts, Boston University; A. H. 
Buck, Professor of Greek and German; Geo. T. Dip- 
pold, Instructorin French. Address E. F. Lang, 
20 Beacon Street. 





Wanted.—Ladies to learn the French (or Tailor) 
system of dress cutting. that requires no refitting It 
is pronounced by competent judges, to be the most 
perfect system in use. Also cutting and ‘designing 
trimmings, taught at 28 Winter Street, Room 31. 
Free cutting Tuesdays to test the merits of the sys- 
tem. Agents wanted. 45tf. 














DR. DIO LEWISS 
TURKISH BATHS, 


17 Beacon Street, 
Bos Ton. 
17 Beacon Street. 
RENOVATED AND REFIITITED ; 
Perfect cleanliness. 


Wednesday and Friday forenoon, re- 
4t46 





Monday, 
served for Ladies. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 


E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 
Homeeopathiet. 


775 Tremont Street, Boston, 
Office hours from 1 to 3 P. m. 


Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 





773 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 8 to 9 A. m., and 2 to 4p. ». lyl0 








Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


er"’Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. m. to & P. m., daLy. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 





Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 
Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 


Boston, 





LADIES, TAKE NOTICE! 
SUPERIOR 


KNITTING SILK 


Pat up in one ounce and 14 onnce balls, Black and 
Colors, by 


NONOTUCK SILK C0,, 


18 SUMMER STREET, 
BOSTON, - - - - - MASS, 
G8" Orders by mail promptly filled. Qwhe 


CORNS, 


BUNIONS, AND BAD NAILS, 





Cured by Mr. & Mrs. H C. Epwarpa. 
Single Treatment for Corns 25 cents. 


130 Tremont Street, Boston. 








Macullar, Williams & Parker. 


CHOICE WINTER OVERCOATS. 


In announcing the continuation at our Ready-made 
Clothing Department of the trade in WINTER 
OVEELCOATS, we would state that at no other cor- 
responding season has ourstock been more complete 
or attractive than at present. 

To meet the demand for the well-known grade of 
garments manufactured by ourselves alone, we have 
produced this exceptionally large and fine assortment, 
and submit it to the consideration of city and snbur 
ban customers, as being, in foreign fabrics, excla- 
sively from our own department of importation,—in 
domestic goods, selected specimens (tested and war- 
ranted) of what we have in stock in our own jobbing- 
room,—and in mannofactare, the result of that care 
and skill which is given to every article made in our 
own workshops. 

With theese important points assured, the intending 
buyer may rely upon finding with us, at a saving of 
25 per cent., the same grade of garments that are 
made to order by the best merchant tailors. In ref- 
erence to the substitution of our Ready-made Cloth- 
ing for custom work, we wish to say that many gen- 
tlemen who knew good work when they see it, and 
who will take no other, are now, as a matter of strict 
economy, availing themselves of our stock to their 
entire satisfaction. They had, in more prosperous 
times, made their selections from goods in the piece. 

Our prices for overcoats this season range from 
$18 to $42, every garment being intrinsically worth 
what we ask for it, for good appearance and long ser- 
vice. : 


Macullar, Williams & Parker, 


400 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 


381 Washington Street, 
HEAD OF FRANKLIN 
Invite the attention of all Book Owners 
—— TH 

THE PORTABLE BOOKCASE, (Patented), 
Eastlake Pattern, Manufactured solely by us in vart- 
ons kinds of wood, with leather trimmings, to match 
other furniture. These cases have received universal 
commendation of all who have seen or used th:m, and 
it is the first successful attempt to make a Bookcase 
which is atonce PORTABLE AND PERMANENT, 
USEFUL AND ELEGANT. Send for our descrip- 
tive circular containing our special offer to deliver 
cases, freight free, to any town or city east of the 
Mississippi River. Call and see specimen cases. 


Lockwood, Brooks & Co., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 

WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 51 





381 





CREAM PAPER 


(Royal linen) 
twenty-five cents, and thirty cents a pound, all sizes 
wit 


En-welopes To Match. 
H. H, CARTER. 
Examine or send for samples, 3 Beacon Street. 


Ten Marcus Ward's beautiful Christmas Cards sent 
on receipt of 50 cents. 49 





